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At the 
Sea-Stde 


When I was down beside the sea 
A wooden spade they gave to me 
To dig the sandy shore. 





My holes were empty like a cup, 
In every hole the sea came up 
Till it could come no more. 


A Child’s Garden of Verses 
—ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
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Zhe Seven-Fold Program of 
Flome and School 


Introductory address delivered by the President at the 31st Annual Convention of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, Oakland, California, May 23, 1927 


and working for children, training parents, promoting co-operation between home 

and school, with steadily increasing success, if one may measure it by the growing 
numbers of men and women who are identifying themselves with this movement. As 
the years have brought experience in the methods best adapted to the attainment of the 
ideals of our honored founders, there has been a developing consciousness of the fact 
that in order to work together it is necessary that parents and teachers should be 
working on projects which are of mutual interest, at one and the same time; and that 
since the professional program of the school cannot be subject to adaptation to outside 
conditions, the program of the home and the community must have sufficient flexibility 
to meet the more fixed requirements of the educational system. 

We do not go to the school merely in order to avail ourselves of a convenient 
meetingplace, nor should we go there to obtain without cost, attractive entertainment 
features which could not be secured elsewhere on the same basis. The Parent-Teacher 
Association assembles in the schoolhouse because it finds there the center at which 
converge those three great lines of school education, home training and community 
activity, and when these lines become for the moment one, the opportunity thus secured 
should be used for the discussion of matters common to all three, and more than that, 
essential to all, in traveling the road they must now pursue together toward the goal of 
the children’s welfare. 

The themes of the past three conventions of our organization have followed a 
definite plan, which was to present three prominent angles of the work of the Congress: 
Training for Parenthood ; the foundation laid down by Mrs. Birney as our first great 
responsibility upon which all the others rest; Home and School in Education, develop- 
ment of the recognition of this responsibility as carrying the parent out into the life 
of the school, in which centers so large a part of the child’s life after those all-important 
first six years; and finally, the effort to obtain from those in a position to observe, their 
view of the possibilities of such a combination of forces, the Educational Significance 
of the Parent-Teacher Movement as seen by those agencies most directly concerned in 
the failures and shortcomings of home or school,—the mental hygienist, the physical 
hygienist, the juvenile court, the church and the educationist,—to use the term 
employed by our Australian cousins to differentiate aptly between the classroom teacher 
and the administrator or expert in education. 

In seeking a fitting supplement to these conferences for the program of the thirty- 
first convention, the idea of coordination instead of mere cooperation presented itself 
with growing insistence,—the necessity for work as a unit rather than for work done 
together along certain lines. At the meeting of the National Education Association in 
Philadelphia, in the summer of 1926, the splendid program offered by the then 
president, Miss Mary McSkimmon, centered around the challenge of the child to the 
teachers of America, its framework being the summary of education which had been 
presented by the committee appointed two or three years ago to’ study the content of 
the curriculum in secondary schools and bring in recommendations for its possible 


k= thirty years the National Congress of Parents and Teachers has been studying 
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improvement. ‘That committee returned a report to the effect that if education were to 
exercise its fullest function of fitting a child both for making a living and living a life, 
it should include seven great objectives: sound health; worthy home membership; 
vocational effectiveness; use of the tools and technics of learning; the wise use of 
leisure; useful citizenship; ethical character; and it further recommended that the 
school curriculum provide for the meeting of these requirements. What a challenge to 
parents lies in these recommendations, so simply made! In an address made before the 
General Assembly of the National Education Association this challenge was taken up 
on their behalf and the section meeting of the Congress held in connection with that 
convention, was devoted to a consideration of the responsibility of the home to the 


childhood of America. 


But this subject was not merely one for discussion; it demanded action, not by an 
individual but by a nation. On not one single point could the school be reasonably 
expected to carry out successfully its splendid enterprise without the support and active 
cooperation of the home and the community as represented by parents and other 
citizens. Health, taught for brief periods five days in the week during a school year 
varying from six to nine months in length and neglected throughout the balance of the 
365 days would have little chance of permanent establishment, and a health program 
delaying its inauguration until the first six years of fundamental health building is one 
which starts with an insuperable handicap. It is of little use for the school to train 
children in the exercise of worthy home membership if worthy homes in which to 
demonstrate the teaching are not available to every child; yet we know that in a large 
proportion of the so-called “homes” the atmosphere is not conducive to the develop- 
ment of domestic virtues nor are the examples set such as may be recommended for 
imitation. 

Vocational ‘Training is the work of the expert, but the vocational effectiveness 
specified in the report we are considering is quite a different matter. Vocations are 
seldom followed under the conditions existing in the school nor always with the equip- 
ment there provided, and the test of the training is the facility with which adverse 
conditions are met and the acquired principles are applied in different environment. 


In regard to the tools and technics of learning, the general public quite naturally 
feels that here surely its responsibility—if by this time it has been assumed—may be 
shifted to the school,—that these are matters for the educator and for him alone; but a 
moment’s consideration will show that here too the burden rests almost wholly upon 
the citizen, for while the educator may administer more or less successfully, after all 
the tools and methods will be just as good or as bad as the public allows. The school 
must work within its income. ‘The quality of the equipment and the efficiency of the 
teaching depend upon the taxpayer who supplies the funds from which supplies and 
salaries are met. It is the fault of the citizen that the best teaching today is being 
given, on the whole,—there are, of course, shining exceptions to this rule,—to the 15 
per cent of the boys and girls who are in high school, rather than to the 85 per cent 
who leave school at the completion of the eighth grade, and this organization can 
render to the children no greater service than to lend its influence to secure the single 
salary standard,—equal pay for equal ability, regardless of the grade in which it may 
be exercised. 


In the Wise Use of Leisure, again, we have a great opportunity, for the child 
who has acquired the habit of using his time, to advantage will not be the problem 
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child, of the social worker and the juvenile court. This important habit must be made 
as nearly automatic as possible in the pre-school years. It is the child who perpetually 
wails; “Mother, what can I do now?” who is the corner loafer or the sidewalk flirt of 
later years. The boy or girl whose interests and abilities, however limited, are 
developed to be many and varied has better safeguards than all the precepts and restric- 
tions which anxious parents may employ. But the encouragement of a desire for 
expression in preference to continuous impression must be supplemented by the means 
to that end, and here again we are faced by the demand for civic action in the provision 
of ample play space and opportunity for exercise in many sports, for the elimination of 
the vicious literature which is scattered like poisonous weeds on the fertile soil of keen 
young minds and for a determined effort to secure some control over the type and 
quality of motion pictures exhibited in neighborhood theatres, a control now exercised 
entirely by the producing industry in its equally determined campaign to keep the 
market wide open for its output, regardless of anything but the box office returns. If 
united action on this last line can be developed by the men and women of this organ- 
ization and those of several others now equally aroused to the need for it, to a degree 
at all commensurate with that existing within the corporation controlling the films, a 
distinct improvement of the situation may be confidently expected. 


Citizenship does not consist of the ability to sing the first verse of the Star 
Spangled Banner, or the lifting of the hat an inch or two as the flag passes, nor yet of 
the celebration of the birthdays of Washington and Lincoln. Useful Citizenship is 
an attitude of mind, expressed in the promotion of the public welfare, and those who set 
the patterns for this objective are not only the parents and teachers, who are looked 
upon by the rising generation as ex officio compelled to preach certain doctrines, to teach 
specific observances, but are even more the average citizens, professional men or 
preachers, bankers or business men, policemen or railroad employes, going about their 
everyday concerns and showing by their method of doing their work, what it is that 
produces success or failure, and how they contribute to the prosperity of their com- 
munity. True liberty is not license but universal observance of law, and the good 
citizen is one who both obeys and enforces it. 





The final test of education, its development of ethical character, is fundamentally 
the task of the home and the church, with visual education as to its potency through 
the actions of teachers and citizens who are under the keen observation of the children 
to an extent seldom realized by them. A teacher gives ethical instruction in every action 
and attitude of mind,—and so does every parent. Here is the supreme need for a 
common standard, that right may be right and wrong, wrong in the home as in the 
school, and that some of the good oldfashioned virtues of obedience and deference, of 
courtesy and consideration, which flower into character, may be restored to favor and 
may exercise their gentle influence; for right living is the result of right thinking, and 


thought for others and regard for their opinion are two strong factors in the production 
of that result. 


This then, is the object of this assembling of ourselves together. May we keep it 
ever in view during our deliberations, that from them we may go out, not only with 
inspiration to high thinking but with practical guides for our future progress on the 
long, long trail which will, if we pursue it faithfully, lead us at last to the land of our 
dreams, where every child shall come into his full inheritance. 


MArGARETTA WILLIS REEVE. 
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Mother’s Girl 


BY NORMAN LELAND 





MOTHER may 
A her daugh- Mr. Leland is a Californian, 

ter dearly, but a “Native Son of the Golden 
He was for four years 
a member of the English Depart- 
ment of the University of Cali- 
fornia and for two years was 
Associate Editor of the literary 
department of the Los Angeles 
He is now devoting 
himself entirely to literary work. 


if she sits down in the West.” 
easy-chair of  self-ap- 
proval, satisfied with 
having given that 
daughter three proper 
meals a day, taught her 
to brush her teeth at ' 


“Times.” 





girl’s emotional life 
goes on flowing ; it can- 
not be checked. The 
whole problem is to 
keep not only her brain 
busy, her body busy, 
but her imagination 
healthfully occupied as 
well. 

The normally imagi- 








bedtime, and _ exacted 
ninety per cent in school reports, she may 
nevertheless be charged with a lifetime’s 
wrecked happiness by that same daughter 
later on. 

This type of mother regards all the 
emotional and imaginative life of girlhood 
as “stuff and nonsense.” ‘Plenty of exer- 
cise and good stiff lessons will take the fool- 
ishness out of her,” she says. “Next time 
I find her with that volume of Keats, I’ll 
set her to doing the dishes.” 

Did she ever stop to consider, I wonder, 
that never was a great book written, a new 
land discovered, a lofty cathedral built, 
but the emotion and the dream lay behind 
the work? First, the man so longed to 
accomplish his end that he visioned how it 
might be done, and at last the material re- 
sult out-pictured the inner vision. It is 
one of the greatest constructive powers on 
earth, this power of the dream; and so 
overwhelming is its force that you must 
direct it toward a safe outlet, or you may 
be hurrying to stand out from under when 
the avalanche occurs. 

The matter resolves itself into this: we 
can no longer be fooled by the theory that 
if a girl’s brain and body are kept busy, 
we are sure to ward off morbid tendencies 
and dodge emotional pitfalls. ‘True, ge- 
ometry and tennis do wonders toward pre- 
serving balance. But as for geometry and 
tennis serving to dry up that turbulent inner 
stream, when did they ever do it? And 
why should we want them to do it? Your 


native girl loves beauty 
and poetry and romance, and if she does 
not get them in true and noble forms, 
there’s a perilous chance that she will find 
them in the perverted, the ignoble, the ob- 
scure. For the sake of her lifetime’s hap- 
piness, help her to find them along the day- 
lighted path; do not drive her to seek them 
in the shadows of secrecy. 

The arts offer the best possible channel 
for the needed outlet. ‘Take the word 
“arts” in its broadest sense, represented by 
anything from a decorative sofa-cushion to 
grand opera. Moreover, we mean Every- 
girl. We are not confining ourselves to 
those damsels who have a marked talent for 
a certain art; we mean the great body of 
young daughters, who love music and pic- 
tures and novels—and need them, too. 

For one thing, the girl must have music. 
Dr. Thomas Tapper, of the Institute of 
Musical Art, of the City of New York, 
says that one of our saddest national lacks 
is that of home music, so familiar in 
Europe. Music should not be possessed 
by the great artist alone; it is everyone’s 
rightful privilege. Just because your daugh- 
ter has no world-conquering voice, no genius 
for the violin or piano, is no reason why 
she should be condemned to a life devoid 
of this great means of expression. There is 
something about just singing, even a hum- 
ble little song in a humble little voice, that 
seems to renew the very life within us. 
And if anyone needs this outpouring it is 
the girl in her teens, overwrought as she 
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often is by her newly-found emotional life. 
Every family can possess at least one in- 
strument—better a mouth organ than none 
at all. Of course the piano is the one best 
suited to general use. Let your daughter 
have lessons, show your own interest in her 
practicing, “chum with her” as Dr. Tapper 
advises, “developing to the utmost the 
mother-and-daughter fellow interest.” Buy 
music, but don’t stop at that. Buy—or 
borrow—books on the lives of the com- 
posers, the discussion of their work. Let 
a close intimacy with music enter your 
home life. Dr. Tapper advocates the phono- 
graph, provided it is wisely used. It is 
not so well suited to band music, he con- 
tends, and to long selections that consume 
in the original rendering as much as six 
minutes; in reducing them to the four min- 
utes of phonograph .reproduction, they are 
sometimes cut and robbed of their highest 
values. But many vocal solos and solos 
on the violin, the cello, and other instru- 
ments, are admirably rendered by this 
method, and give a familiarity with music 
that the average family can not get in 
other ways. Never allow the instrument to 
be carelessly handled, or operated with an 
ill- -adapted needle. 
There is everything 
in the way you in- 
crease your sheet-music 
collection or your list § 
of records. Make each 
new piece brought into 
the house mean some- 
thing definite. If you 
are adding the work of 
a composer new to your 
home, learn something 
about him and_ the 
characteristics of his 
work. Select good mu- 
sic always, but by this 
1 don’t in the least 
mean the most difficult 
or lofty. The loaf must 
be leavened. Dr. Tap- 
per is an ardent de- 
fender of many of our 
light and popular airs 
as being full of musical 
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virtues—gay little songs, stirring marches, 
are not to be condemned because they are 
massacred by many a street piano. “Do 
you remember ‘Bedelia’?” he asked me, 
and the very name brought up a smile. 
“A delightful song. It was popular be- 
cause it was good music.” 

But the great movement toward which he 
is setting his efforts is the movement to- 
ward community music, and here you, the 
mothers of America, can each do your part. 
Whatever your community, big or little, 
it should have its chorus of: many voices. 
There must be a leader—find one. This 
massing and training of many voices de- 
velops in such forms as the oratorio, the 
pageant. And through the pageant your 
girl finds outlet not only for her musical 
longings but for her dramatic instinct as 
well. 

Dramatic instinct, you note, not dramatic 
talent. ‘The latter does not concern us. 


But from the time your Elsie dressed up 
in your trained skirt and pretended she was 
a grown lady, that instinct was struggling 
to get loose. Help it to do so. The bottle 
breaks, you know, if the cork is kept in too 
tightly. 


Amateur theatricals in the school, 
a pageant representing 
the town’s history, a 
folk-dance carnival— 
in whatever form the 
dramatic entertainment 
presents itself, it should 
be encouraged insofar 
as it does not interfere 
seriously with lessons 
or overstrain nerves. It 
may mean a bit of ex- 
tra work to gild the 
Queen’s crown with 
radiator paint or trim 
her robe with cotton- 
batting ermine, but the 
game is well-worth the 
candle. And if no such 
entertainments are pro- 
vided by the school of 
your town, make your- 
self an amateur theat- 
rical manager, turn 
your own rooms into a 
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theatre once in awhile, and the whole com- 
munity will count you blessed. ‘There are 
little books, such as “Practical Stage Direct- 
ing for Amateurs,’ by Emerson ‘Taylor, 
that will reveal to you the simplest tricks 
of the trade, from applying the rouge tri- 
angle at the corners of the mouth to the 
technique of kneeling on the “down-stage” 
knee. 

The pageant is fast coming to be a fea- 
ture of American civic life, and if your 
community has not as yet rehearsed its his- 
tory in this way, you can not be too prompt 
in setting about it. The fact that it may be 
an outdoor entertainment is one of the pag- 
eant’s great assets; another is the community 
spirit of the affair, for it weaves many into 
its bright web instead of singling out a 
few. Picture the early Indian life, the com- 
ing of the white men, the incidents of 
barter, discovery, heroism, that make the 
fabric of your town’s tale. 

When we come to the narrower meaning 
of “art,” we are still on so broad a topic 
that we can but touch its salient points. 
For the modern training in art, so-called, 
does not confine itself to drawing laborious- 
ly a cone and a prism and discovering on 
which side the shadow falls, as it did in our 
school days. The girl who is studying art 
today is learning to appreciate textiles and 
their most beautiful designs; she is learning 
the laws of costume—choice of colors, grace 
in line—that she may the better understand 
her own gowning; she is learning the fun- 
damentals of house decoration, so that her 
own home-to-be may become a refuge of 
harmonious spaces and tones. 

The key-note of the artistic movement 
today, just as in music, is its democracy. 
We no longer select a few of marked talent 
and exclude the rest; we throw wide the 
gates to all, and urge that whatever im- 
pulse toward expression lies hidden shall 
find its way out. Therefore the Fine Arts 
Department of Columbia University de- 
clares that every girl should have training 
in design, even though she is never to be a 
professional designer. In no way is appre- 
ciation so keenly developed as through 
doing; the girl who has created her own 
design for a textile may have done it 
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clumsily, but from that day she will be far 
more able to recognize a good one. ‘There- 
fore, make it your business to encourage 
such courses in your high school curric- 
ulum. 

Of course she will come home with new 
ideas on the subject of upholsteries and 
wallpapers; don’t be afraid of them. Talk 
the matter over with her. Be her co- 
worker, and if your dining room carpet is 
really an eyesore, don’t say, “It’s quite good 
enough for your father and me.” Plan 
together, you and the daughter, for a new 
one as soon as economy permits. Above all, 
give the girl as much free rein as possible 
in furnishing her own room. In it, of all 
places, her artistic impulse will seek indi- 
vidual expression and it has a right to it. 

Her decorative instinct will reach out 
toward housefurnishing, toward costuming, 
and toward the crafts. Give her as much 
training as possible in the latter, especially 
in needlework. It is one of the most ancient 
and beautiful of the womanly arts. 

Remember, you can surround your girl’s 
impressionable adolescence with the beauti- 
ful at a moderate cost, for the simplest 
furnishings are often the most harmonious. 
For her sake, if for nothing else, strip your 
walls of unworthy pictures and hang copies 
of the best—photographs of marvelous 
sculpture, of paintings that have lived, the 
works of the masters. Half-tones of these 
cut from magazines are better, far better, 
than miserable paintings. The plaster re- 
productions are often so poor that it is safer 
to buy photographic ones, although there 
are, of course, good plasters. The Art 
Museums of both Boston and New York 
furnish photographs of their most impor- 
tant works, and there are many books that 
offer valuable suggestions. ‘‘Composition,” 
by Arthur W. Dow, will help toward beau- 
tifying your home in every way. 

More intimate than any other phase of 
the girl’s imaginative life at this period is 
her book-world—but I am not referring to 
that book-world which is bounded by a 
Greek grammar, a Latin text, an algebra, 
and a chemistry. I mean the books that she 
seeks because of the instinct toward emo- 
tional life, even though it be expressed by 
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others. 


She should have at least one shelf 
for her very own books—those dearest to 
her. Unless there is reason for condemning 
her choice, this shelf, or set of shelves, 
should represent her personality to the full. 
Girls vary. Your Elsie may want Keats, 
Shelley, and Mrs. Browning in a row, 
while Betty prefers “Treasure Island,” and 
“Robin Hood.” Growth comes through 
self-expression. 

But it is more important that you should 
have a general oversight of the reading 
done ; and that this oversight may be skilled, 
the average mother will do well to put 
herself in touch with the best English 
teachers, and the broadest-minded librarians 


accessible, and seek advice of them. Some 
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large libraries, such as those of New York 
and Pittsburgh, frequently issue lists of 
books recommended for young people; you 
can obtain such lists free of charge. En- 
courage your daughter to find many and 
various book delights, such as drama, poetry, 
history, biography, and travel. 

Reading furnishes a passive gratification 
of the artistic and emotional impulse, and 
should be encouraged. 

When I asked Professor Barnes to sum 
up the essential object of a girl’s training, 
he replied: “The cultivation of the art of 
living, and the realization of personality.” 
And I beg every mother of you to sit down 
quietly and alone and take time to digest 
this great truth uttered by a great man. 


Fe 


eAnother ‘Revolt on the Farm 


BY EFFIE E. BAKER 


T first the men thought it was a joke 

A= treated it as such, but when 

they became aware that the women 

were in deadly earnest, they made haste 

to acquiesce. Waverly, Colorado, was the 

scene of the revolt which soon spread to 
Wellington, an adjoining community. 

Announcement had been made that an 
agricultural school would be conducted at 
Waverly for two days during March, and 
at Wellington the two days following. 
Then came the surprising pronouncement 
of the Waverly women. In substance they 
said, ‘““We have had lessons in cooking, in 
sewing, in millinery, in economy of all 
sorts; we have had lessons in beautifying 
our yards and our homes; now we want 
some instructions in personal beauty. It 
is about time.” 

As a result those in charge of the school 
made arrangements to have a competent 
beauty specialist address the women. And 
why not? If the women on the farm had 
always been contented with their lot, would 
their children have wanted to go to the 
city? Farm women have a right to be good 
looking, and they have as much right to 


look their best at their work and in pub- 
lic as girls and women who live in the city. 

Why shouldn’t they be as attractively 
gowned and complexioned as their city 
sisters? No reason at all. Their dress 
must necessarily be different, but it can be 
as attractive. Their work is sometimes of 
such a nature that preserving the “school 
girl complexion” is a difficult feat, but if 
it can be done, the farm women are entitled 
to know how. The woman who does not 
care for her personal appearance is lacking 
in one of the fine feminine traits that has 
done so much to bring about the develop- 
ment of the race. 

The woman who looks well, and knows 
she looks well, is in a mental state ap- 
proaching satisfaction, and it certainly is 
to the advantage of the men folks to keep 
their women folks happy and contented 
“down on the farm.” Men should be in- 
terested in having everything attractive on 
the farm, including wives and daughters. 

So let us hope the revolt will spread and 
that other farm schools will provide for the 
long neglected women lessons in personal 
beauty as well as in the household arts. 
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Why ‘Does the (hild Do What He ‘Does? 


BY GEORGE H. 


PRESTON, M. D., 


Psychiatrist, Children’s Memorial Clinic, Richmond, Virginia 


PART II 
Naming a Problem Does Not Solve It 


HE obvious needs of the teacher and 

the parent for a better understanding 

of the behavior of their children, 
combined with the fact that the psychiatric 
method offers a means of obtaining this in- 
formation, expose both parents and teachers 
to a danger which is common to all of us 
when we see in some near-by field of science 
the help which we need in our own partic- 
ular field. We are tempted to take for our- 
selves what we want. The difficulty is that 
we do not take the general principles which 
can be applied along broad lines. We are 
blinded by special bits of technique, certain 
tests, certain tricks, certain methods of find- 
ing facts, methods and tricks that can only 
be accurately used by persons specially 
trained to use and evaluate them. 

This is the danger that besets child train- 
ing and teaching when parents and teachers 
look over the fence into the field of psychi- 
atric and psychological work. It is very 
tempting to name a problem and then to 
feel that the problem has been solved. For 
example, a teacher finds in her class a boy 
who tells lies, who is constantly telling lies 
even when the truth would seem to serve 
his purpose much better. Immediately she 
makes a diagnosis of “Pathological Liar” 
and feels satisfied. As a matter of fact the 
child is not better off than he was before, 
and just because his condition has been 
given a name he is less likely to receive the 
treatment he needs. The same thing applies 
to the group of children who have been 
called kleptomaniacs. ‘They have acquired 
a bad name that means little except that 
they steal for reasons that are unknown 
to the person who is fixing the name upon 
them. Of course the psychological tests, 
the so-called “Intelligence Tests” or “Men- 
tal Tests,”’ serve as the best examples of a 


refined and accurate technique, the results 





of which anyone is tempted to interpret. 
The results seem so simple. A child fails 
in school, is given a “Mental Test” and 
is found to have an intelligence quotient of 
79. He is at once called a “Moron” and 
his school failure is explained on that basis. 
If a special class is available he is placed in 
that class. Often no allowance is made for 
poor physical condition, poor vision, poor 
nutrition, poor function of the glands of 
internal secretion, chronic infection, etc. 
Very often no allowance is made for over- 
fatigue, insufficient rest, over-excitement, 
poor diet, lack of fresh air, poor sleeping 
conditions and a large group of factors that 
depend on poorly organized homes. Very 
rarely are the factors of discouragement, 
previous failure, suggestions of inferiority 
by comparison with brighter brothers and 
sisters, the attitude of parents and teachers, 
taken into consideration. ‘The well trained 
psychologist will not neglect these factors, 
and the psychiatrist with his medical train- 
ing will see them as a matter of course, but 
many so-called “Mental Testers” set up 
the results of their tests as a final degree in 
regard to children and feel that the last 
word has been said. Do not misunderstand. 
No one would be able to study a child prop- 
erly if the results of a careful psychological 
examination were not at hand. Psychological 
tests are a fundamental but small part of 
the study of a child. Unfortunately they 
have come to assume the center of the pic- 
ture while as a matter of fact there is much 
else that can be more safely used, and used 
to give more satisfactory results. It is in 
these other directions that psychiatric work 
can so ably help the parent and the teacher 
to get rid of future delinquency, failure, and 
unhappiness, root out prejudice and narrow- 
mindedness, and to teach the human race 
honesty and fearlessness of thought. No 
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other group holds the same power or wields 
the same influence, and for this reason it 
should not be lead astray by fads, emotions 
or enthusiasms. A faithful holding to the 
psychiatric point of view in all contacts 
with human beings, both adults and chil- 
dren, can be of such great assistance that it 
deserves careful study by anyone interested 
in the welfare of children. 

The fundamentals of this point of view 
can be outlined very simply. ‘The first 
essential is a reserved judgment as to moral 
values. We are, all of us, moralistically 
minded. As soon as we hear that a child has 
done something, we at once make a judg- 
ment of “good” or “‘bad.”” We at once pro- 
ceed to approve what seems to us “‘good”’ 
and punish what seems “bad.” Stealing 
is wrong, impudence is wrong. A child 
that does not obey his parents is a bad 
child. A child that tells lies is a child of the 
devil. A child, even a little child of four 
or five, who seems to have committed a sex 
offense, is without the pale, and all of us, 
unless we make a conscious effort, color our 
actions by our moral feelings. We don't 
carry these feelings over into the inanimate 
world now, but not so long ago we did. 
The miners, when they first found cobalt, 
had no use for it. ‘They considered it in 
the way and hard to work with, gave it 
the name of a goblin or demon, and looked 
upon it as an almost immoral substance. 
Longer ago than that people gave moral 
values to the phenomena of nature and we 
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still speak of good and bad weather altho 
we do not consciously think of a rainy day 
as immoral, regardless of what effect it 
may have on human behavior. Modern 
knowledge and scientific investigation have 
changed our point of view in regard to the 
happenings of nature. We no longer think 
of any metal as bad and we no longer 
think that wind storms have been sent to 
destroy us. We recognize these things as 
they occur, we try to explain them, and 
then we attempt to use them or change them 
so that they may be useful to us. 

In regard to the behavior of human be- 
ings, however, our judgments are still pri- 
marily moral. Here is a child who does 
so and so, be it stealing or lying or calling 
his grandmother an old fool (which, by 
the way, she may be). Our first problem 
is to keep our emotional reactions out of 
the picture and to stand quietly by and 
observe the matter as it is presented to us, 
being sure that we look at it from all angles 
and that we know as nearly as possible how 
it looks to the child who is. in the center of 
the picture. If we start with the premise 
that we are dealing with a bad child we 
are hopelessly handicapped in finding out 
why the child did what he did, and this 
after all is the object of any consideration 
of children’s behavior. After we have 
answered that question we have the duty of 
deciding whether the behavior which the 
child has shown is suitable, whether it is 
a type of behavior that we wish to encour- 
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age or a type of behavior that must be 
changed if the child is to adjust satisfac- 
torily in the community. ‘These questions 
however are secondary and can only be 
answered after the first question, ‘““Why did 
he do what he did?” has been answered. It 
is very easy to say that we must keep moral 
judgments and personal prejudices out of 
our dealings with children and very difficult 
to do so. All the things that have happened 
to us all of our lives influence us in our at- 
tempts to do this. If one person has been 
brought up in a home where the worst thing 
that could possibly be done was to be impu- 
dent to his parents, this early training car- 
ries over into all his contacts with children 
and makes it much more difficult for him 
to look calmly at such offenses. All of 
us have been brought up with a heavy 
weight of repression and lack of frankness 
in regard to anything that touches the sex 
field, so much so that although I could 
discuss the problems of stealing, and lying, 
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or truancy, or nervousness, or diet, or the 
diseases of the lungs, or the feeding of 


infants, or the anatomy and function of the 
stomach with absolute, frankness, I could 
not discuss the functions of the sex organs, 
or the causation of sex misbehavior in 
children, or the after results of such be- 
havior, except W ith a very carefully selected 
group or in very carefully guarded terms. 
Sex matters have a moral tabu attached. 
Some day we will outgrow this. The 
younger generation, thank Heaven, is begin- 
ning to do this already in spite of the vain 
and unhappy protests of its elders. Gradu- 
ally groups of parents and teachers should 
get together and accustom themselves to 
frank discussion of any problems that con- 
front them. The value of these discussions 
will be not only in the solution of the par- 
ticular problem presented, but also in the 
training in leaving moral values and inher- 
ent prejudices out of the study of children’s 
problems. (To be concluded) 
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If you think that you dare not, you don’t. 
If you'd like to win, but you think you can’t 


Success begins with a fellow’s will— 
It’s all in the state of mind. 


You've got to think high to rise; 


Life’s battles don’t always go 


But soon or late the man who wins 
Is the one who thinks he can. 


(Taken from P.-T. A. Messenger.) 
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The Educational Value of 


«Motion 


Pictures 


BY ELLA LONN 


Professor of History, Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland 


HE value of motion picture films 

to education is admittedly great. “A 

walk though Normandy teaches one 
more of the age of history than all the 
books in the world,” says the historian, 
J. R. Green. Pictures in any form make 
people, things, and the past vivid and there- 
fore real; they sharpen impressions and vis- 
ualize much for the child which would 
otherwise remain vague and _ intangible. 
Pictures are particularly valuable as an 
asset to teaching in certain fields: geogra- 
phy, history, nature study, art, and current 
events. Enthusiasts for the motion picture 
as an adjunct to the class-room are merely 
taking advantage of a_ well-recognized 
psychological fact that the human race is 
today largely visual-minded. We learn 
to an amazing extent through our eyes. 
Many people without the gift of imagina- 
tion are greatly benefited by the pictures 
placed before them. Many subtle details 
are thus driven home, of which the average 
child or observer would never think. When 
an historical film is being staged, many prob- 
lems obtrude themselves as to the costumes 
of the period, gestures, postures, methods 
of speech, the character and temperament 
of the historical personage presented, which 
give life and reality to one’s impressions of 
a by-gone age. 

The motion pictures enable nearly every 
child to see much which it could never see 
for itself. The producer of films searches 
out the wild animal in its native habitat, 
presents life in the frozen north or in the 
torrid tropics which most of the human 
race will never see. The film expert brings 
together for the observer in a few hours 
data and factors which it has cost months 
of the most arduous labor to assemble. For 
instance, the insight into the life of Labra- 
dor afforded by Nanook of the Frozen 


North cost eight months of hard work on 
the part of the producer. The patience and 
skill of the camera man pictures common 
insect and animal life in the natural envi- 
ronment which the child would never have 
the patience to see for himself or the intelli- 
gence to recognize as valuable until thrust 
upon him. A fly enmeshed in a spider-web 
with the delicate filaments shining with 
dew becomes recognized as the art which 
it is when thrown upon the screen. In this 
respect the motion picture stimulates the 
powers of observation. 

Furthermore, the economic factor of pro- 
ducing and staging a photoplay once which 
can be reproduced endlessly for audiences 
everywhere in the world has made possible 
the presentation of fine subjects, well 
staged, well acted, produced initially with- 
out regard to expense, in small towns as 
well as in the city. It appears, it is true, 
in the village several years after it made its 
first appearance in the large centers, but 
the time element is negligible from the 
educational point of view. It has equalized 
educational opportunities in certain respects 
as they never could have been adjusted 
under expensive legitimate stage produc- 
tion. And it must be admitted that some 
of the very finest moving pictures, such as 
Peter Pan and the Blue Bird do arouse 
poetry and fancy in the child mind. 

The film industry is presented with an 
opportunity to demonstrate the possibility 
of producing historical dramas without the 
inevitable love story. The writer wishes 
to protest against the inherent falseness of 
constructing almost every novel and drama 
around the sex element as if that were all 
of life. It is a very important element for 


the great majority of people, but it is far 
from all of life for anybody. And it is the 
writer’s belief that it would make for a 
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much more wholesome attitude on the part 
of future generations if many other themes 
which play their part in the drama of life 
were stressed and the love theme relegated 
to its proper place as one factor in life. 
Youth might profit by learning that an 
engrossing drama may unfold itself even in 
the career of an unmarried person, in the 
life of an nation, or in some political 
episode. ‘The value of a dramatized ver- 
sion of the World War for instance, with 
its secret diplomacy and economic inter- 
national rivalries, or of the career of China 
in her emergence from medievalism into 
modernism would be incalculable. An 
instructive, thrilling, unlimited new field of 
development beckons here and should in- 
trigue the imagination of the producer who 
is looking for unexploited subjects. 

But with all possible credit as an educa- 
tional force conceded to the screen, it must 
be stated that it is easy to exaggerate its 

value as an aid to the class-room. It may, 
especially in the realm of historical drama, 
teach much which is inaccurate. “There are 
details with regard to the past which all 
our research has not yet established. But 
in staging a play they must be met some 
way, accurately or inaccurately. For 
instance, the care in regard to historical 
accuracy indicated in a photoplay of Julius 
Caesar, shown several years ago was very 
impressive ; but equally impressive was the 
degree to which the imagination of the 
producer had been drawn upon for details 
not yet settled. Hence, we may be giving 
young minds many impressions which future 
research may reveal as absolutely incorrect. 

The temptation to falsify facts is pre- 
sent with the screen, just as with the his- 
torical novel, only to a far greater degree. 
Stage convention seems to demand, at least 
in America, buffoonery, intensely thrilling 
moments, the juggling with the time 
element in order to bring together great 
events and great personages who may not 
have been allowed by fate to live in the 
same period. “When Knighthood Was in 
Flower” is a good illustration. Henry VIII 
was no such imbecile as pictured; but the 
crowd is popularly supposed to 
demand a clown in every play and so poor 
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Henry VIII was cast for the réle. Louis 
XIII, feeble as he was when Mary Tudor 
was forced to become his bride, was no such 
dotard as this film caricatured him into ap- 
pearing. ‘The best historical use which the 
writer was able to make of this film was to 
set a class at work to discover its inaccur- 
acies. 

It is quite conceivable that too liberal a 
dose of the motion picture could blunt the 
imagination. As a muscle atrophies with- 
out use, so the imagination, never given an 
opportunity to build pictures from the 
printed page or the spoken word, but always 
supplied with pictures conceived by some 
one else’s imagination, may become par- 
alyzed. 

And it should also be recalled that the 
camera appeals only to one sense, the eye, 
overdeveloping it to the prejudice of the 
ear and of the other faculties. It breeds an 
impatience with the spoken word. It is 
well-known how the legitimate drama has 
suffered in rivalry with the motion pic- 
ture; the long soliloquy is almost intoler- 
able to an-average modern audience. And 
yet there is great value in telling part of 
the story on the stage so that the beauty of 
phraseology and of poetry shall not be lost. 
Never to hear the words of the literary) 
genius on the stage means deterioration in 
appreciating literature with certain classes 
of our population, whose taste should be 
directed up rather than down. The motion 
picture also leads to a demand for constant 
action and so contributes to the restlessness 
and to the superficiality characteristic of 
our age. 

Educationally, the so-called good films 
are easily offset by the poor ones. In every 
exhibition some inferior short reels or 
trailers are thrown on the screen, comical 
skits and ink-pot wizardry ; we are punished 
for a half-hour before we are allowed to 
see the film for which we came. The writer 
still resents having to waste a half-hour 
that she might see the really worth-while 
Covered Wagon. She also recalls her indig- 
nation at having a cheap bit of ribaldry 
flashed on her vision to undermine the effect 
of the really tremendous 
ments. 


Ten Command- 
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If the producers are open to suggestion 
the writer would like to submit the follow- 
ing: 

1. Pictures should be as faithful as pos- 
sible to reality and yield the maximum of 
benefit. One absurdity could easily be 
remedied : the ridiculous speed at which the 
film is run off. People do not race when 
walking nor soldiers run when marching. 
Why cannot characters move across the 
screen at the natural rate of speed? This 
haste often defeats the very aim of the pic- 
ture. A film purporting to show the opera- 
tion of watch-making and advertised as 
educational left the observer with no pos- 
sible benefit, as the operations were not dis- 
tinguishable, so swiftly did one operation 
chase the other across the screen. 

2. Educational films might well be 
accompanied by a lecture or by a much 
fuller explanation thrown on the screen. 
There is much that a child does not discover 
for himself in every picture. As teachers 
know full well, his attention must be 
directed to many points to get the maxi- 
mum of profit; he has to be taught to 
read pictures. Mere exhibition is of little 
value. 

3. We must recognize that the picture 
can never replace the other side of educa- 
tion: the training to think and to reason. 
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The best it can do is to develop the powers 
of observation. It can improve conditions 
for observation by overcoming the limita- 
tion of space; it can stimulate interest in 
subjects outside the normal ken or in new 
subjects by placing them in an interesting 
guise; but it can never help the child to 
reason. For example: it is well to see what 
the ancient Roman house looked like, but 
it is true education to have the thought 
turned to questions of why Rome built her 
houses to face in on a court rather than to 
face out toward the street; why that type 
was better adapted to Roman conditions 
than the modern American type of house. 
Philosophy can scarcely be taught by means 
of the film. 

4. The educational value is greatest if 
the motion picture is visited with modera- 
tion—not too often. If children see photo- 
plays, even good ones, too often, they fail to 
impress the mind deeply. One good picture 
of a medieval castle, seen thoroughly, leaves 
a more lasting impression than pictures of 
a dozen castles, recording differing and 
confusing impressions on the retina and on 
the mind. We can see so many that none 
register sharply. And, lastly but by no 
means least, going to the “movies” can be 
and usually is a mere habit—a dissipation 
without any educational significance. 


WHAT TO SEE 


BY ELIZABETH K. KERNS 


National Chairman, Motion Picture Committee 


FAMILY: + “Rookies” (Carl Dane)—Metro-Goldwyn. 
“Avenging Fangs” (Sandow, police dog)— ~ 7: 

Pathé. 5. “Rough House Rosie” (Clara Bow and Reed 
“California” (Tim McCoy and Dorothy Howes)—Paramount. 6. 


Sebastian)—Metro-Goldwyn. 8. 

*t “Chang” (Jungle life in Siam filmed by 
Merian C. Cooper and Ernest B. Schoedsack, 
who also made the picture “Grass’”)—Para- 
mount. &. 

“Irish Hearts” (May MacAvoy and Jason 
Robards)—Warner Bros. 6. 

*“Ts Zat So?” (Edmund Lowe)—Fox. 7. 
_“Long Pants” (Harry Langdon)—First Na- 
tional. 7, 

+“Lost at the Front” (Charlie Murray and 
George Sidney)—First National. 6. 

“The Love Thrill” (Laura LaPlante)—Uni- 
versal. 7, 

“Pirates of the Sky” (Wanda Hawley and 
Crawford Kent)—Pathé. 5. 


+t “Rough Riders” (Frank Hopper as Theo- 
dore Roosevelt)—Paramount. 13. 

“The Sunset Derby” (Mary Astor and Wm. 
Collier, Jr.)—First National. 6. 

“What Every Girl Should Know” 


(Patsy 
Ruth Miller)—Warner Bros. 8. 


WESTERNS: 


“Don Mike” (Fred Thomson and Silver 
King)—Film Booking Office. 6. 


“Outlaws of Red River” (Tom Mix and 
Tony)—Fox. 6. 


“Silver Comes Through” (Fred Thomson and 
Silver King)—F. B.°O. 6. 


“War Horse” (Buck Jones)—Fox. 6. 
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“The Western Rover” 
Gregory)—Universal. 6. 


ADULTs: 


“Eyes of the Totem” (Tom 
Wanda Hawley)—Pathé. 6. 

“The Cat and the Canary” (Laura LaPlante 
and Creighton Hale)—Universal. 8. 

“The Climbers” (Irene Rich and Forrest 
Stanley)—Universal. 8. . 

“Tillie the Toiler” (Marion Davies and Matt 
Moore)—Metro-Goldwyn. 7. 


(Art Acord and Ena 


Santchi and 


PATRIOTIC FILMS FOR INDEPENDENCE DAy, JULY 
FourTH. 
“The Declaration of Independence” (Chron- 


icles of America Series)—Pathé. 3. 
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“Thomas Jefferson” (Edited Pictures, 71 West 


23rd St., New York City). 1. 
SHORT REELS: 
“Will Rogers in Paris’ (Will Rogers)— 
Pathé. 1. 
COMEDIES: 


“Buster's Big Chance” 
Universal. 2. 

“Buster What's 
Universal. 2. 
SCENICS: 

“Monarchs of the Soil” (Scenes of farm life) 
—Fox. 1. 

“Road to the Yukon” (Scenes and industries 
in Canada and Alaska)—Fox. 1. 

“Pathé Reviews”—Nos. 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25. 


(Arthur Trimble)— 


Next” (Arthur Trimble)— 


A QUAKER PLAYGROUND TAKES 
HEALTH INVENTORY 


WENTY thousand dead sleep none 

the less sweetly for the patter of 

childish feet above them at the 
Quaker Playground in Philadelphia, Fourth 
and Arch Streets. 

“We have come to dedicate a portion of 
that field as a final resting place for those 
who here gave their lives that the nation 
might live. It is for us—the living to be 
dedicated to the unfinished work which they 
so nobly advanced.” Lincoln’s address, as 
he stood above the graves of Gettysburg’s 
soldiers, would have been applicable to the 
spirit which inspired the opening of the 
iron gates to the grassy square where slept 
those who lost their lives in the scourge of 
the Yellow Plague. 

The Quaker Playground occupies one of 
Philadelphia’s historical sites. The Square, 
which was originally selected by the Friends 
Society as a central spot in the small village, 
has seen a complete change. In the growth 
into a city, the business portion has swept 
northward, leaving the block surrounded by 
manufacturing enterprises and an influx of 
foreign-born residents. The old red brick 
meetinghouse, in recognition of the part it 
has played, not only in the earlier life of 
Philadelphia, but of the nation itself, daily 
receives hundreds of visitors who find it 
full of charm of bygone days. They come 
to view the past—and stay to glimpse the 
future. 


—For however carefully the relics of 


earlier history are treasured, there is noth- 
ing of the out-of-date in this playground. 
On the contrary through two projects it has 
created the attention and interest of those 
who see a vision in the possibilities of play- 
ground work; a Model Village, and a 
program of constructive health-building. 

The Model Village operates three after- 
noons a week, from three to five. While 
under the supervision of instructors the chil- 
dren are encouraged to use their own initia- 
tive in conducting the miniature functions 
of a small town, the Court, Post office, 
bank, school and trade shops. 

About twenty embryo housewives may be 
seen scurrying from one shop to another to 
provide the necessary materials for a health- 
ful dinner. It is an attractive miniature 
display of meat, fruit and milk which tempt 
the pocket-book of the young buyers! The 
daily allowance is limited to two dollars 
cardboard currency, and some unfortunate 
householders have had fines in the Court to 
pay for obstreperous disturbers of the peace. 

The simple yet sturdy little buildings 
which serve to house the public institutions 
were constructed with the assistance of the 
boys; their results of fashioning and paint- 
ing the cuts of meat out of wood were also 
effective.- Cartons, bottles, and the like 
furnish the equipment of the modern 
grocery store. 

There is ‘much of seriousness in the way 
the children accept their responsibilities. 
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Business feels competition keenly, and 
family dignity in the small households is no 
light matter. 

This project gives them training in the 
limitations of the purchasing power of 
money, and of the necessity for law and 
order. 

The utilization of the time spent in the 
Friends’ Playground for constructive health 
building and health training throws light 
on the possibilities of such a program. 

These children are a medley of Ameri- 
can and foreign born. Of the latter, Poles 
and Lithuanians are in the majority. A 
casual glance among the group shows evi- 
dent symptoms of malnutrition. ‘The means 
used to identify the less obvious cases is 
the careful weighing, measuring and record- 
ing of the weight of every child at the play- 
ground. During the summer of 1926 sixty- 
seven were weighed at beginning of pro- 
gram, twenty were seriously underweight, 
from eight to twenty-four per cent or more, 
and would be classified as malnourished. 
Regular milk service followed, one-half 
pint of milk being provided daily for each 
child. For this they were encouraged to 
bring a small amount in payment, no defi- 
nite sum being set lest it prove out of the 
reach of the vast majority. ‘The response 
to this method is shown later. A general 
clean-up campaign for personal cleanliness 
made noticeable improvements in appear- 
ance. This was put across individually, a 
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personal suggestion here and there, although 
stories and songs which stressed health 
habits were used at the morning assembly, 
to increase interest. 

Using weight as an indication of their 
physical condition, the rapid gains were in 
some cases phenomenal. ‘That a half-pint 
of milk should produce such a surprising 
increase illustrated the body-need of the 
children for the vitamin content in the 
milk. The weight-gains averaged a pound 
and a quarter in a period of four weeks. 

It is not necessary to go far to find illus- 
tration of the cause of such wide-spread 
malnutrition. A few inquiries quietly from 
the director and the teachers elicited frank 
replies. 

‘““W— what did you have for breakfast 
thts morning?” “A peach.” “Is that what 
you usually have for breakfast?” ‘“No,— 
don’ have nothin.’”” W—by the way was 
suffering from skin trouble and distended 
stomach, demonstrating the truthfulness of 
his statements. He added, however, proudly 
and as an after thought, “Sometimes I have 
coffee and bread.” “Bread and butter?” 
“Nope, jus’ bread is good enough for me.” 

W—’s sister and the baby were no better 
specimens. Little J—’s back is somewhat 
bent from having to carry the baby sister 
so constantly, which gives her an aged look. 
At first she was afraid to accept the milk 
which the others were drinking lest she be 
put under unknown obligations. She 





The Children Take a Trip to Healthland 
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quickly grew to look forward to it, how- 
ever, and she and the baby were in the 
front of the line for milk at noon! 

This baby was slightly deformed, 
showed feeble-minded tendencies. The 
mother of these three children found it 
necessary to go out to work to make ends 
meet, but they seemed to fail to meet at 
breakfast time. They all showed an un- 
willingness to accept charity. After several 
days of drinking milk with the other chil- 
dren, the sister came to the director. “Say, 
I liked my milk better today than I did 
yesterday.” “Is that so?” “Yes, I brought 
a penny for it today.” 

For awhile there was a mysterious tam- 
pering with the janitor’s lunch box. It 
was not hard to understand the cause when 
the miscreant confessed to no breakfast. «If 
these children have nothing to eat before 
coming to the playground they are philo- 
sophical, and consider it all in the luck of 
the day. If they have food—they feel 
fortunate. Everyday life from babyhood 
up has shown them nothing different. Yet 
child specialists consider breakfast the most 
important meal for growing children. 

‘There was the case of O—. His father 
was old, his mother young. He was under- 
weight, and had had rickets. After gulping 
down the milk his first day at the play- 
ground he remarked naively, “Say, I could 
drink another one of those.’ It seemed 
that he had gotten some dry cereal for 
breakfast, and the comment was, “S’not 
very fillin’.” “Don’t you ever have a good 
egg?” “Yep,” with eagerness, “I remem- 
ber eatin’ an egg onct. It was in a restau- 
rant, and sure was good.” 

Dark skinned—--combination of dirt and 
nature—big brown eyes, and a very serious 
air, O— was unusually attractive. One 
day he proudly produced three pennies. It 
was an event in his young life. He proudly 
volunteered the information that the beggar 
sitting on the steps of the playground had 
given it to him. Three pennies was a good 
deal in the life of the beggar, too. It 
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seemed that when O— had been asked by 
the beggar if he had milk like the other 
children he had hastened to say that he got 
the milk, but he never had pennies to buy 
it as the others. Whereupon the beggar 
and OQ— had shared the contents of the 
former’s tin cup. Such is human nature 
in the best and worst of us. 

It would be impossible to name a single 
economic factor as the cause of malnutri- 
tion among these children. Sometimes it 
is. poverty of the direst sort, where the 
family has been deprived of the wage 
earner. Agencies are ready to lend assis- 
tance to cases of this sort. More often it 
is the ignorance of the parent who feels 
that if the children are not hungry they 
do not need food, or that when they are 
filled, quite likely with unwholesome, un- 
appetizing left-overs—they are fed. 

The parents can be reached only through 
the children who are taught to regard 
weight as the indication of health, and are 
shown aids for obtaining normal weight. 
This interest requires constant stimulation, 
until habits are formed. 

There is no paved road in health educa- 
tion. ‘This is especially true when applied 
to playground work. We cannot expect 
to assimilate all elements which go to make 
up the population of the country through 
the methods of the melting pot. It is rather 
to be through the molding and training 
of the ideals of children, foreign and native 
born, rich and poor, far and near. 

—Not molding them that they should 
become similar, but that in the sensitive, 
formative years they should have contact 
with a fine type of mature manhood and 
womanhood; should learn fair play and 
team work. And through these avenues 
of playground experience they should learn 
to attain and to preserve health, which will 
go towards making an American citizen of 
the highest possible order. 

For this goal the Friends’ playground 
works, lives and grows. Its life is in its 
children! Its personality is in its leaders! 
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Education for Ethical Character 


BY JOY ELMER MORGAN 


Editor, Journal of the National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


Y character we mean not the idealized 
notion of individual perfection com- 
monly associated with the word, but 

rather the individual as he is physically, 
mentally, emotionally, and socially—the 
sum total of all his qualities and character- 
istics. “The important thing educationally 
is to remember that we must take the child 
as he is. Many parents and teachers are 
irritated because children are not different. 
They forget that their only excuse for be- 
ing parents or teachers lies in their ability 
to take the individual human being as 
they find him and to shape his growth 
according to desired ideals. ‘The very dif- 
ferences that sometime irritate are often the 
most precious asset of the child. They are 
his individuality, his touch of genius or 
special talent that will enable him to make 
a unique contribution to his own happiness 
and to the welfare of his fellows. 

Were it possible to leave the child entirely 
alone on a noninhabited island, his charac- 
ter would grow unmodified by the influ- 
ences of fellow human beings. But in the 
modern world men do not live in isolation. 
By a thousand inventions and circum- 
stances we are thrown together in more 
intimate association. What our associates 
think and need profoundly influences our 
growth and character. Every society, from 
the most simple and primitive up to the 
highest forms of civilization, has created 
standards for itself. These standards 
which have the support of the best people 
in the group, or at least of the people who 
are in authority, come to have the force of 
custom, or law, and constitute the great 
body of ethical precepts written and un- 
written—a precious heritage of the centur- 
ies. If these ethical notions were fixed so 
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that every parent and teacher might con- 
tinually impress them upon the minds of 
youth, the problem would be difficult 
enough for youth is full of energy, of 
curiosity, and experiment. But these ideals 
are not fixed. They are in a constant 
state of evolution. 

For sometime it has been quite the fash- 
ion to decry the behavior of modern youth. 
Most of this negative criticism shows an 
amazing ignorance of youthful human 
nature, and an equal ignorance of the slow 
evolution of the ethical ideals and customs 
which regulate life. Every generation has 
its doubts about the new race that is com- 
ing on, and these doubts may be found 
recorded in the literature of every age. The 
wail of fear is loudest during those periods 
of history when standards of conduct are 
rising most rapidly. It is as if the older 
generation having raised its ideals to a 
plane higher than its own behavior finds 
itself alarmed and disappointed because 
youth does not rise at once to the new level 
of conduct. 

This outcry against youth diverts atten- 
tion from the real problems that are 
involved. All the energy that is wasted on 
things that do not count, means that much 
less for matters that have genuine import- 
ance. It is not easy to decide just what 
ethical notions are important. Less than 
five years ago many people would have 
attached moral importance to the length of 
a woman’s hair, but today people generally 
are inclined to regard that as a matter— 
not of morals—but of health and esthetics. 
Character culture is made difficult also by 
the all too common notion that intimate 
problems of morality must not be brought 
into the open and discussed frankly by the 
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young people 
themselves or 
even by parents 
with their chil- 
dren. Perhaps it 
is for this reason 
that our progress 
in morality lags 
behind our prog- 
ress in material 
things. Silk hose 
for the masses of 
women—a mate- 
rial luxury—have 
replaced the knit- 
ted stockings of 
their grand- 
mothers far more 
rapidly than an 
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OF A SEV ENTH-GRADE BOY 


His thoughts are like a violet 

Under the edge of a leaf, 

They are for those 

Who know where to find them, 

And for those who go softly. 

I learn them as he stands about 

After the others are gone. 

He offers to help put the books away, 
And when I am not looking, says, 
“It would be grand to be a doctor—oh, 
Like Grenfell in the Labrador. 

But Father says that I must work 

In one year more. 

He says I am too young 

To know what I should do with life— 
W hat is life for?’’-—BLANCHE CARRIER. 





entirely clean. 
‘Then with a tech- 
nic that is specific, 
and that has been 
tested over and 
over again, he fills 
the cavity with 
certain knowledge 
that his results 
will be satis- 
factory. 

To achieve in 
the field of child 
culture technics 
that will be as 
fruitful in that 
field as those pro- 
cedures in dentis- 
try is the ambi- 
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tude toward the 
use of narcotics—a moral advance—has been 
able to supersede the drunken habits of our 
grandfathers. However much we may be 
alarmed by disasters that come to individual 
youth, if we have eyes to see, we may be 
sure that youth as a whole is sounder in its 
thinking, franker and higher in its moral 
standards, and surer of the large values of 
life than any other group of young people 
in all history. 

The most difficult phase of this problem 
is the culture of character itself. We may 
well begin by admitting our ignorance, and 
draw our satisfaction from the knowledge 
that we are pioneers in a fascinating field 
of study and service. Psychology, sociology 
and allied sciences, are only beginning to 
develop the technics which will enable us 
to handle character problems with the 
assurance with which a skilled dentist 
handles a damaged tooth. There is a fair 
parallel between the problem of the dentist 
with a decayed tooth and the problem of a 
parent with a child who begins to show 
undesirable character traits. ‘The dentist 
can work with much greater assurance of 
success. He carefully cuts away the decayed 
tissues. To be sure that the job is well 
done, he applies chemicals which discolor 
any tissue that is not alive, and proceeds 
with his grinding until the surfaces are 








women who are 
now giving their lives to that important 
problem. 

Meanwhile each parent must face the 
challenge of building the character of his 
own child as best he may. “Toward this end 
I wish to make a few practical suggestions 
that may prove helpful. 

First, a program of character culture 
must be positive, and not negative. Chil- 
dren get everlastingly tired of being told 
not to do this, and not to do that. Some- 
times their antipathy for such petty inter- 
ference reaches a stage where it becomes 
generalized into sheer joy in doing anything 
that is forbidden. ‘The wise parent antici- 
pates the child’s needs and keeps his life so 
filled with positive interests and enthusiasms 
that his appreciation of values and rela- 
tions grows with the development of his 
mind and body. 

Second, a sound program of character 
culture must keep in proper balance the 
varied activities that make a well rounded 
life. ‘The child’s experiences should cover 
at the proper time each of the seven fields 
of human activity represented by the seven 
cardinal objectives of education. Thus, 
there are character aspects of health, of 
home membership, of learning, of citizen- 
ship, of vocation, and of leisure. Such an 


analysis emphasizes the fact that character 
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is not a thing outside, but is part and parcel 
of all the activites of life. It cannot be 
isolated and taught. It is always a part of 
a total situation. It involves attitudes and 
atmosphere. It is not possible to say to 
little Mary, “You will now practice kind- 
ness for thirty minutes.” As Mary grows 
older, it may be possible, through friendly 
discussion, to develop an appreciation of 
kindness in its various connections, but in 
order to lay the foundation it is necessary 
to begin early in little Mary’s life to create 
social situations in which there are oppor- 
tunities to practice kindness, and where 
activities are created that draw out the 
child’s natural inclination to be kind and 
thoughtful. 

Third, character culture must take into 
account the total situation. The struggle 
for character is an effort to achieve a unified 
and harmonious personal life. The child 
whose life is surrounded by discord or 
strains beyond his power to bear is weak- 
ened in his entire development. Many cases 
are on record which are not unlike the shell- 
shock cases of the war. While going 
through an experimental school in one of 
our great universities within the year, | 
came upon a girl of nine who was learning 
to read for the first time. Although she 
had been in school for three years, and 
according to psychological measurement 
was normal in intelligence for her physical 
age, she had not yet learned to read. When 
her case was brought to the educational 
experts for diagnosis, they tried in various 
ways to teach the child reading. 
efforts were un- 
successful until 
they pushed 
their inquiries 
further into the 
child’s home, 
where they 
found elements 
of discord and 
unhappiness. In 
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order to make progress in handling the child 
at all, it was necessary to deal first with 
the individual members in the home, to 
correct the situation which so affected the 
child’s entire character that she had neither 
the energy nor the inclination to do so 
simple and natural a thing as to try to 
learn to read. As soon as the conditions 
in the home were improved, the process of 
learning to read lost its difficulty and the 
child began immediately to make progress. 

In the life of every child there are many 
factors which must be understood and con- 
trolled if the results are to be good. This 
is one of the points at which child culture 
under modern conditions is much more 
difficult than child culture in a simpler 
period, when it was easier to control the 
factors that play upon the child’s life. 
Included among these factors are the home 
itself, the presence of neighbor children, 
often with standards and ideals differing 
from those to which the children have been 
accustomed, the associations of the school, 
the atmosphere of Sunday school and 
church, picture shows, dance halls, news- 
papers, radio and all the other forces that 
enter into the child’s widening world and 
come into the spotlight of his curiosity. Be- 
cause the total environment of a child is so 
important to his sound character growth, 
the activities of such organizations as the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
in behalf of better community life become 
supremely important. Often the most care- 
ful work in home and school is undone by 
conditions outside the home and school over 
which parents 
have no con- 
trol, except as 
through organ- 
ization they 
exercise their 
influence as citi- 
zens on_ behalf 
of more whole- 
some conditions. 
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S in every great movement of public 
concern, women have an important 
role in safety work. Many safety 

activities can best be carried out through 
women’s organizations. “Though interested 
and often taking part in safety work involv- 
ing industrial and occupational hazards, traf- 
fic and the more general problems affecting 
safety, it is w hete the problems touch our 
children in the home, the school and going 
to and from school that the mothers, the 
children’s natural and instinctive guardians 
and protectors, have a field peculiarly and 
individually their own. 

The advantages of the momentum, en- 
thusiasm and cumulative power of organ- 
ization—the co-operative effort along a 
certain course to attain a sought for end— 
need no elucidation. With the safety of 
our children as a goal, our problem as 
mothers is to perfect an organization which 
will most effectively achieve our aim. 
Safety can never be attained by the mere 
enactment and even rigid enforcement of 
laws. Experience has taught us that legal 
enforcement of mere statutes and ordi- 

nances is hopelessly ineffectual. A cycle of 

appalling accidents is followed by a tempor- 
arily zealous enforcement of laws. An im- 
provement is noted, caution-is dulled, vigil- 
ance is relaxed and disaster again overtakes 
us. “Eternal vigilance is the price of Safety” 
and our problem is so to inculcate the need 
and regard for safety, to dignify its practice 
as a manly or womanly virtue and make it 
so much a part of the child’s subconscious 
self, that caution and safety practice will 
be recognized by the child as just as essen- 
tial as honesty, fair play or any other social 
virtue or habit, and will form an integral 
part of its character. 
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Parent-Teacher -Assoct- 
ations and Safety 


BY MRS. JULIET BUSIEK 


Committee, 
Kansas City, 


Kansas City Safety Council, 
Missouri 








Fortunately we have already at hand an 
organization which is ideally fitted to carry 
out this important task. I refer to the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Each city can have its chairman 
who is in contact with and co-operates with 
the local safety council. Each school should 
have its local chairman. ‘Thus any matter 
of general concern can be initiated by the 
safety council and, through the safety chair- 
man, be passed to the chairman of the re- 
spective school circles—the general chair- 
man of course, calling for reports and see- 
ing that the work actually is carried out. 
Problems or ideas originating and brought 
up from school circles can likewise be 
brought to the attention of the safety coun- 
cil, through the same channels, and the 
highest degree of co-operation can thus be 
attained. Meetings of local chairmen with 
the general chairman and members of the 
safety council should also be held and there, 
by the discussion of aims and problems, 
enthusiasm can be maintained and the work 
be given impetus. 

It is hard to overestimate the possibilities 
for effective work of such an organization. 
The pressure that can be brought to bear 
upon public officials to take remedial steps 
for necessary regulation of traffic, protec- 
tion at danger points, fire regulations in 
public places, sanitation, etc., is incalculable 
if sanely presented by a well reasoned and 
unselfish demand from every part of the 
city. Merchants whose employees are 
notoriously reckless quickly respond to such 
organized appeal. 

Part of our duty is introspective, how- 
ever. It is our duty for instance to place 
our orders for merchandise seasonably and 
at one time so that deliveries can be made 
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without necessity for frenzied rush, with 
its attendant danger. By precept and 
example we should observe those rules of 
safety which we expect our children to 
follow. We should treat safety work with 
sympathy and dignify it in the eyes of each 
adult of the family as well as in the eyes 
of the children. 

Perhaps our greatest field of work how- 
ever, is in connection with Junior Safety 
Councils. These of course are organized 
by the local safety council and work under 
the supervision and guidance of its officers. 
Excellent co-operation in this work is also 
rendered by the teaching corps. Organiza- 
tion of these bodies is generally attended by 
a fine enthusiasm and, the work is entered 
into with zest. Speakers furnished by the 
council, playlets, songs, pictures and other 
demonstrations of this activity imbue the 
child with martial fervor. But this zeal 
and fervor must be kept alive. The duty 
of standing on a corner with a flag direct- 
ing traffic is a novel and important act for 
a boy—for a day or two. But son may 
need mother’s help and encouragement after 
the new wears off, after heedless motorists 
have disregarded him or perhaps laughed 
at him, when days are cold or blustery and 
he stands a lonely sentinel at the post. 
Among the other duties assigned to chil- 
dren are the escorting of smaller children 
across streets, guarding sidewalks and curbs, 
reporting license numbers of autoists who 
disregard signals or drive recklessly. Girls 
act as stair monitors to see that children 
ascend and descend in orderly file, and one 
step at a time. Infractions of safety rules 
are reported to the school council. Fire 
prevention cards are given children to take 
home. They, with their parents, inspect 
the home premises and remove fire hazards. 
They check up on each other in crossing 
streets between corners and perform and 
observe many other safety rules and regula- 
tions. 

This excellent work will be effective only 
in direct proportion to the sympathy, the 
understanding, the help and interest that 
mothers and fathers take in these serious 
activities of the children. The splendid 
zeal of the child can be extinguished by in- 
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difference or lack of sympathy at home. The 
fine work of the council can be undone by 
a disregard of those very teachings at 
home. 

It is here that organization is of para- 
mount necessity. In no other way can we 
get the message into each home. Carrying 
out this idea our organization this year 
called for a safety chairman in each school 
circle. Speakers were assigned—99 addresses 
were made to 46,685 children ; 60 to circles 
attended by 4485 parents and 15 to 7500 
miscellaneous adults. A total of 174 talks 
to almost 60,000 people. Can anyone doubt 
the salutary effect on safety of such work? 
Experience will teach us many lessons, 
organization will be strengthened, co-opera- 
tion with other agencies will be rendered 
more effective and the dissemination and 
repetition of the gospel of safety will yield 
cumulative results. 

We feel that our experience here has 
demonstrated the need and practical use- 
fulness of the following organization pro- 
gram in every community: 

A general safety chairman. 

A safety chairman for each school circle. 

Meetings of safety chairman with officers 
of safety council. 

A safety program at least once each year 
in each circle. 

Such general adult meetings as can be 
practically arranged. 

Co-operation -with school agencies in 
safety play, pictures, etc. 
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Heartiest co-operation with junior safety 
councils and intelligent, sympathetic and 
understanding help through inspiration, 
praise of activities and above all a personal 
regard for safety measures. 

United demand for elimination of haz- 
ards through the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion in conjunction with other safety bodies. 
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Education of our members in safety. 

Let us now translate our present enthusi- 
asm to deeds; let us organize, that, through 
united counsel, through combined effort, 
through constant repetition and practice, 
safety will ever be in our thought and each 
succeeding day will see our spirit fresh and 
our ardor high. 


INTERRUPTING THE CHILD 


BY FLORENCE 


oBBy had been to bat only once in the 

five-man game of base ball in the 

back yard, but his turn was next and 

he stood bat in hand when his mother called 

from the kitchen door, “Robert, I haven’t 

bread enough for dinner. Run over to the 
store right away and bring me a loaf.” 

“But it’s almost my turn,” the boy de- 
murred, looking at the batter who was sure 
to strike out in a minute. 

“T can’t wait, Robert. It’s almost time 
for your father now. Hurry!” His mother 
turned away leaving no chance for further 
pleading. “Gee! a fellow never can have 
any fun; always has to go on some errand 
or so’thin!” Bobby growled, but he obeyed 
with a regretful look backward at the boy 
who struck out just as Bobby got to the 
corner of the house. 

“Oh, dear! I forgot to order baking 
powder this morning. I’m sorry, Susie, 
but you'll have to go to the store or I can’t 
make your favorite chocolate cake.” 

It was Saturday morning and even the 
lure of the chocolate cake was small com- 
pensation in Susie’s mind for the loss of 
fifteen minutes away from the bewitching 
playhouse that she and Ann were making 
with stones and bits of broken china and 
other salvage. 

“Johnny, I left a book in the auto that 
I want to read this evening. Run’—one 
always says when asking a child to 
do something—“run out to the garage and 
get it, will you?” 

Now Johnny had settled himself at the 
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living-room table and was hard at work on 
an example in arithmetic. His mind was 
just at the point where the right solution 
which had baffled him all day might be 
achieved. 

But why multiply examples? If you will 
“listen in’ on what goes on in a home— 
perhaps your own—you will hear similar 
directions given over and over again with- 
out thought of anything but the immediate 
business and comfort of the adult. 

We hear much about the present domina- 
tion of children and the fast diminishing 
claims of parents. Much is true and justified 
but there is a phase of the rights of children 
that is not always given sufficient considera- 
tion. ‘Their study, their little plans, their 
interests, their amusements are serious 
matters to them, but the elders in the family 
rarely consider that to have these—to them 
—trivial affairs interrupted over and over 
again is a matter of the slightest importance 
to the child. To give a certain amount of 
service to the home is a part of child-train- 
ing but that service should not be demanded 
in the hap-hazard, unsystematic manner 
that too often prevails. Little feet are swift 
and usually willing; if they sometimes lag, 
possibly the reason is extraneous to the 
child. The mind of the child is as much 
affected by interruptions, and perhaps more 
affected than, the mature mind. 

In these days of efficient budgeting and 
working on definite schedules why should 
not the children be given the advantage of 


these improved methods? System every- 
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where makes for conservation of time and 
energy and good feeling. The two great 
interests of the child are school and play. 
For both of these he is entitled to definite 
time that he can depend upon as absolutely 
his own. 

The regular school hours take care of 
most of the school work, but for the 
majority of the pupils a certain amount of 
home study is necessary. A definite time 
should be set apart for this as for luncheon 
or dinner. It must first be determined 
whether it is best to make that hour or half- 
hour, as the case may be, early in the morn- 
ing, just before dinner, or in the early even- 
ing. In selecting the time the demands of 
the home are to be considered, for every 
child should have his share in the business 
of homemaking. Certain duties that fall 
naturally to the young people may belong 
to morning and cannot be deferred to the 
later spare moments. 
settle that question according to its particu- 
lar needs. 

The time selected for study should be 
rigorously respected. This will not be the 
easiest thing in the world to accomplish and 
the mother, to whom will fall the duty of 
carrying the plan through, will encounter 
many difficulties. ‘The ideal way is to see 
that the boy or girl has a room alone in 
which to study. Often that is not possible, 
but the freedom from serious interruption 
can be approximated around the family 
table, though it may require discipline and 
management. ‘The radio must be cut out. 
The neighbor’s young people must be 
excluded, and that enemy of peace, the tele- 
phone, must be mastered. If the boy or 
girl is made to understand that the hour or 
half hour to be devoted to arithmetic, alge- 
bra, or Casar is not to be broken into by 
answering telephone calls, it will not take 
long to train schoolmates to respect that 
hour. The telephone should be answered 
by someone and the message given that 
John is studying and cannot be interrupted 
until eight o’clock or whatever time may 
be agreed upon. John will not like it at 
first; neither will his chums. But the first 


Each home must 
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battle won, the boy will be glad of freedom 
from interruption. It is also possible that 
the stand thus taken may react upon his 
friends. If John has to study and can’t 
come over for a game or to hear the radio 
until eight o’clock, Tom may just as well 
get his Latin Comp. done during that time. 

Equally should the child be protected at 
this time from the family. If Father did 
not remember to get his book before Johnny 
was settled to study, it is no more than 
right that he should go to the garage for it 
himself or wait until Son’s study hour is 
over. 

Equally important is it to give the child 
a certain time absolutely free from interrup- 
tions, for play. If “all work and no play 
make Jack a dull boy,” the child should 
be allowed to get the fullest possible returns 
in enjoyment out of his play. When school 
is out there should come decided reaction 
with a full sense of freedom. If there are 
errands or tasks that fall inevitably to the 
child after school, he should know when he 
is expected to attend to them. Let it be 
as soon as he gets home or let it be definitely 
understood that he is to leave his play in 
time to attend to these duties before dinner. 
But whenever his playtime comes, the child 
should know that, except in some unusual 
emergency, he will not be called away from 
it, but can put his whole heart and soul 
and body into base ball, football, coasting 
or whatever the seasonable game may be. 
Let Mary feel that she can read in peace 
and let Susie build her playhouse without 
thought of scissors or baking powder. 

The reaction will do something for the 
mother as well. She will scan her store- 
room and pantry a little more carefully 
when she makes out her list for the grocer 
if she knows that she has promised Susie 
not to call her until the time is past for 
making the chocolate cake. An occasional 


cakeless week-end is better than a needlessly 
unhappy child every Saturday morning. 
Systematizing the time of the children as 
far as possible and giving them certain times 
for study and play that shall be their very 
own, will tend to stabilize the whole family. 
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What Is Involved in Learning? 


BY WILLIAM H. 


KILPATRICK 


PART I 


ET us get this notion of learning a little 
clearer in our minds before we start. 
Suppose I ask you this question: 
Can you eat grapes without sw allowing the 
seeds? How do you manage it? Do you 
find it a little difficult to explain that? 
Let’s try another. When you button a 
button, w hich finger do you use first and 
which second? I have a definite reason for 
asking ; that is not a foolish question. Now, 
how many of you knew the answer to that 
second question immediately? Now I won- 
der if you are exactly truthful in your an- 
swer. I wonder if it isn’t true that your 
fingers knew and you had to go through the 
process to find out. With the grapes you 
could not go through the process, since per- 
haps you didn’t have a grape and couldn’t 
watch it anyway—we are not in the habit 
of watching what goes on in the mouth— 
so that made that question more difficult. 
You really do know how to do both these 
things, though, but there was a time when 
you didn’t know, when you had to learn it; 
and when I say you know, there is one part 
of you that knows and one part that doesn’t. 
The knowi ing part doesn’t know, but the 
process wetting some way. You had to set 


the process going before you knew. Do you 
see, then, in these two cases, that what is 
learned is an operation that carries itself? 
It carries itself, and you have to stand off 
and watch it in order to see how you do it. 

Now, I will take another case. Suppose 
I ask you how much is 5 x 3? There is no 
hesitation, you know the answer. Now I 
will ask you, and ask you to keep back the 
answer—don’t let it come into your head— 
how much is 6 x 2? How many of you suc- 
ceeded in keeping that answer back? I have 
taken very simple cases of learning. What 
we have there is an activity which we once 
didn’t have, but we now have it in such a 
way that it carries itself. You could not 
have kept back the answer to 6 x 2. 


1. LEARNING AND HABIT 


These are very simple cases of learning, 
but in essence whatever is learned is behavior 
that carries itself. 

Here is a person who has learned to be 
honest. He can pass a fruit-stand without 
wondering, “Will this fellow see me if I 
take something?” If he has really acquired 


honesty, he doesn’t have to question whether 
he cay slip something off. Now there was 
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a time when we were so young and so unac- 
quainted with things that if we had seen 
a fruit-stand low enough down for us to 
reach it, we should have helped ourselves 
freely. A little later than that there was a 
time when we should have been torn within. 
We would ask, “Will mother see me? 
What would happen if I did it?” Later 
there came a time when there was no ques- 
tion, when if you saw someone taking some- 
thing, you felt yourself on the side of the 
person who was being cheated. You had 
then reached the point where that kind of 
behavior carried itself with you. 

Now, what we are concerned with is the 
building of characters that will have in 
them elements that will carry themselves. 
And the elements learned will not be simply 
the overt act, but the inner attitude and the 
recognition of what: it means in its wider 
setting. “That is what we are driving at: 
characters that will (1) do the thing ade- 
quately, that will (2) feel appropriately 
about it, and will (3) connect it up with its 
wider relationship. And we haven’t suc- 
ceeded, we haven’t done our part as teach- 
ers or leaders of these younger people, until 
this way of behaving and all that it means 
has been built up in them so that it will 
carry itself. 

Do you see now the difference between a 
certain degrading way of looking at human 
character and the way that you and I are 
now thinking about it? Some people think 
of a self with relation to a thing to be done, 
a duty, and say, “This self will not do that 
thing unless it is paid to do it or made to 
do it.” We want to build a character in 
such a way that that duty will be carried in 
the thing itself, so that there is no paying 
or making. If we had done our part right 
as educators, it would be only a greater duty 
that could keep the right behavior from hap- 
pening. 

With that notion of what learning means, 
the next question comes: How can you get 
it? Under what conditions does it come? 
How does one acquire this way of behaving ? 
The first thing to be said in answer is that 
we don’t learn what we don’t practice. In 
order to learn anything we must practice. 
I should like to say that we learn what we 
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practice, but that isn’t true. What I can 
say is that in order to learn, we must prac- 
tice; that we don’t learn what we don’t 
practice. 

You may say, “We have always known 
that.” I am not so sure. Let me give an 
instance of the way parents teach children 
behavior. A father comes home tired at 
night; he has been working hard and, truth 
to say, he is a little irritable. His wife 
knows the signs and acts accordingly. The 
children are not quite so versed. After 
dinner, while father is sitting there reading 
or wishing to read, the children are playing 
around, making quite a noise. He says, 
“Can’t you make those children keep 
quiet?” She will say, “Your father is tired ; 
he has been working hard all day. We 
want him to enjoy his home when he comes 
home in the evening. Can’t you play qui- 
etly so he will really enjoy his evening?” 
They will agree and play quietly for a 
while; then they will forget and become 
noisy again, and father will say, “Tf you 
can’t make those children keep quiet, I can.’ 
So she will speak again a little more per- 
emptorily than before, more seriously, more 
sternly. That will last a little longer, but 
the children get restless again. Then father 
says, “Your mother has spoken twice; you 
haven't minded. I am going to speak once. 
If I hear any more noise, you go to bed 
right away! Understand?” Then the 
children keep quiet. 

Now, I want to ask what were they prac- 
ticing? Were they practicing consideration 
of the tired father or were they practicing 
prudence—prudence and obedience, or con- 
sideration? Of course, I don’t know, I 
wasn’t there. But I do know this: if they 
were practicing prudence, they were not 
building consideration. You don’t learn 
what you don’t practice. Now, which were 
they practicing? It depends upon why they 
did it and particularly on what they were 
thinking about when they did it. If they 
said to themselves, “Father is tired and we 
ought to make home happy for him,” then 
they were practicing consideration. But if 
they said, “Father is mad and if we don’t 
look out we'll get into trouble,” then they 
were practicing prudence. 
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I repeat, when it comes to practicing, it 
is “all over” that counts—outside and in- 
side both. It is what they do on the out- 
side and the way they feel about it on the 
inside, and the way they connect it up. All 
of that is what they practice. Do you begin 
to see now why parents and teachers and 
leaders don’t succeed any better? Either 
by force or by cajolery we get children to 
practice certain outside, external things. 
They are not practicing inside the attitude 
that counts, or the thought-relation that 
counts. They practice on the outside for 
show purposes. 

Of course, you can begin to ask, “Well, 
would not you make them keep quiet?” 
We'll come to that later. But we are talk- 
ing about learning. If we want our chil- 
dren, our young people, ourselves, to ac- 
quire any trait, build in an attitude, build 
up an appreciation or interest—they have 
got to practice that, that precise thing. It 
can’t be done any other way. ‘That is why 
it is that most of our character-building and 
most of our finest education is an indirect 
process and not a direct “do-it-as-I-tell-you” 
affair. It is indirect because the situation 
must be such as to call out from the learner 
the feeling and thought that we want built 
up in him. The situation must be such as 
to make him respond of himself in the way 
that is to be built. Merely responding on 
the outside is not sufficient. It doesn’t get 
down to the root of the matter. What is 
done on the outside, what is felt on the in- 
side, the way it is joined up and connected 
on the inside—those are the three things 
that count. And the situation must be such 
as somehow calls for the learner’s practicing 
it. That is our job and our difficulty—to 
make the situation such that it will more 
and more call out the finer and finer aspects 
that we wish practiced. It is the situation 
that does it or it isn’t done—the situation 
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in relation to the kind of person it is: those 
two things acting together call out the 
practice. Otherwise it isn’t practiced ; other- 
wise it isn’t learned. 

Learning involves a second factor called 
effect. Let us take a case: Imagine an 
office boy ordered about by his superiors. 
One of these, Mr. H., the boy conceives a 
hatred for, and he loses no occasion to irri- 
tate him. Where he sees how to do it, he 
does it, just managing not to get punished. 
Another person who orders him about, 
Mr. L., does it in a way that makes the 
boy respond splendidly, so that he will do 
anything for this second person. He wants 
to irritate Mr. H. as much as he can; he 
wants to please Mr. L. as much as he can. 
Same boy, mind you, as far as sameness goes 
in two cases, but with two quite different 
attitudes toward these two people. Now 
let us imagine a particular tone of voice that 
this boy occasionally uses that is very irri- 
tating, a tone that riles you so that you 
want to throw something at him. He uses 
it to Mr. H. whom he hates, and Mr. H. 
just grits his teeth, and the boy sees that it 
is getting in its work. That is exactly what 
the boy wanted to do. He practiced that 
tone with success and satisfaction. Is he 
more or less likely to use that tone next time 
with Mr. H.? He got away with it. The 
man couldn’t come back at him. The first 
time, we'll say, it was a chance, it just 
popped out, but it had this effect, and he 
saw the effect it had. Is he more or less 
likely to use it the next time? More likely! 
Now another time by chance he uses the 
same tone to the man he likes. Mr. L. 
winces ; the boy sees it. Same practice both 
times, but he was glad in one case and sorry 
in the other. The next time he strikes 
Mr. H. he is more likely to use that tone, 
but with Mr. L. he is more careful. 

(To be Continued) 
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A Year's Work for Play 


BY MABEL TRAVIS WOOD 


Being an Interpretation 
of Mr. Faust’s Annual Report 





OUR national chairman of recreation 
was called away from the office unex- 
pectedly. “I have been planning to 
an article for CHILD WELFARE 
MaGAZINE based on my annual report,” 
he told us, “But now the job must be 
wished on you.” 

We studied the report with its neat rows 
of figures and its brief catalogue of achieve- 
ments by states. At first it was only a 
report. But, as we read on, these unadorned 
facts began to take color and to assemble 
into a nation-wide pattern, stirring in its 
significance. We had heard from time to 
time of interesting things Parent-Teacher 
groups have been doing in recreation. But, 
unlike Mr. Faust, we had not kept a finger 
on the pulse of all these doings from Maine 
to California, from Dakota to Texas. So 
the year’s chronicle came to us as a rather 
breath-taking thing. The broad scope of 
the activities was not so impressive as the 
stories of effort against obstacles, of vision 
and co-operation, which could be read be- 
tween the lines. 

Also, we realize that, though “figures 
don’t lie,” here was a case where they did 
not tell the whole truth. Mr. Faust wrote 
in his report, “I believe more firmly than 
I did last year that the reports sent in do 
not indicate, at the outside, thirty percent 
of what is being accomplished by the 
branches, councils and associations.” 

Here are a few of the statistics for the 


period May 1926 to May 1927. Two hun- 
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dred and eleven communities made the 
recreation study. Twenty-nine state 
branches and 852 councils or associations 
prepared school grounds for play purposes. 
School buildings were used for community 
social gatherings and meetings by 887 coun- 
cils or associations. Some of the activities 
promoted were as follows: (the first figure 
indicates the number of branches reporting 
them, the second the number of councils or 
associations )—community picnics, 14—329 ; 
community pageants, 14—234; winter 
sports, 10—368; dramatics, 17—101; 
Christmas caroling, 18—445; handcraft 
classes, 8—64; athletic contests, 13—101. 

“If you want human interest,” the chair- 
man had said, “Look at the reports from 
state chairmen in my files.””’ We did and 
we found it, especially in the accounts of 
what rural and small town groups have 
done. 

From Brinnon, Washington, comes the 
following: ‘““We are a small community but 
are striving to give the children the best. 
We have forty-five pupils and two teachers. 
Up to this year, we have had only one 
teacher, but by the P.T.A. backing up the 
school board, we now have a two room 
school and we have just built a house for 
the play room. It is 24x40 with a good 
roof, boarded up about five feet, and the 
balance is open to the roof.” 

From Bluewater, New Mexico, illustrat- 
ing that “every little bit helps”: “On Elec- 


tion Day coffee and sandwiches were served. 
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The parents donated these and we made 
$14.45. A carnival dance was given by 
the high school students, and a Christmas 
dance. . . Altogether, we have raised some- 
thing like $130. 
repairs, tor 
equipment.” 

The Colfax, Pa. bore the 
entire expense of a summer school where 
handicraft classes, story hour groups and 

nature classes were conducted. The Alle- 
gheny County Association in the same state 
sponsored Drama Week in Pittsburgh, put- 
ting on three plays each day during the 
week and acting as hostesses. 

An example of state-wide activity, this 
from South Carolina: “May first, ae 
Child Health Day, ‘Play 
Day’ in nearly every county in the state. An 
exhibit of a home-made playground, 
arranged for the state fair, was visited by 
thousands. Literature relative to the estab- 
lishment of play activities was distributed.” 

In Michigan, the recreation chairman 
has drawn up a community score card for 
the self-examination of communities under 
15,000. Recreation has a prominent place 
on this. 


This has been used for 


our library and playground 


Association 


was observed : 


Legislation has proved one of the most 
effective of the channels through which 
P.T.A.’s have propelled their efforts to- 
ward more and better community 
tion. 


recrea- 
They are drawing more and more 
upon the power of the ballot and the peti- 
tion to gain from the municipality ends 
which, with their own funds and leader- 
ship, often would be unattainable. 

During the year eight branches and 
twenty associations or councils worked to- 
ward securing state laws permitting a local 
referendum on the maintenance of recrea- 
tion systems from tax funds. ‘The state 
branches in Kansas, 
Oklahoma and 
Missouri were 
especially active 
along this line. 
Referendum cam- 
paigns to provide 
for municipal rec- 
reation systems in 
Canton, Cincinnati, 
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and Niles, Ohio, were waged with the aid 
of local parent-teacher groups. 

Sixteen P.T.A.’s co-operated in securing 
in San Diego the passage of an ordinance 
to save the beaches for public use. Owing 
largely to petitions and united efforts of 
the nineteen clubs making up one of the 
Rhode Island councils, a board of recrea- 
tion was established in Cranston and land 
purchased for an athletic field and play- 
ground, to be financed by the city. Seattle’s 
organized parents and teachers co- operated 
in a campaign last March, at which time 
the voters approved a $900,000 bond issue 
for the construction of a municipal audito- 
rium and recreation center. 

Home play has, of course, been a particu- 
lar province of the P.T.A.’s. “'wenty-nine 
branches reported that they had urged 
home play in their contacts with districts, 
councils and associations. In Columbus, 
Ga., a home play week was conducted. 
Parents signed cards pledging themselves to 
devote at least half an hour every day dur- 
ing that week to play with their children 
at home. Game suggestions were published 
in the newspapers each day, and games were 
also taught in the schools. 

A number of the playgrounds which 
were entered in the National Playground 
Beautification Contest were beautified by 
Parent-Teacher Associations. “Three hun- 
dred and twenty-one groups reported beau- 
tification activities, having planted trees, 
shrubbery, etc., on school or other public 
grounds. 

Skating rinks, streets roped off for play, 
swimming pools, tennis courts, community 
gardens and gymnasiums are some of the 
facilities secured for their communities last 
year by the P.T.A.’s. And, though they 
devoted much energy to securing play space 
and equipping it, 
they did not neg- 
lect leadership, the 
most important 
factor in the recre- 
ation movement. 
Play leadership, 
either paid or 
volunteer, was fur- 
nished by nineteen 
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branches and 410 associations or councils. 

The social and cultural activities pro- 
moted have included dances for high school 
students, drama leagues and vocal and 
instrumental groups. Eighteen branches 
and 936 councils or associations practiced 
what they preach by having singing, folk 
dancing, games and other good times at 
their meetings. District spelling contests 
have revived an old-time means of sociabil- 
ity in Minnesota. 

Speeches by local and state recreation 
chairmen have helped to spread the gospel 
of play throughout the country. Mr. 
Eugene ‘IT. Lies and other representatives 
of the Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America have interpreted com- 
munity recreation through addresses at 
ten state conventions and institutes on play 
leadership. State magazines, too, have 
proved a fruitful medium for recreation 
propaganda and suggestions. ‘The attrac- 
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tive recreation exhibit prepared by Mrs. 
Kohn, national publicity chairman, has been 
a great stimulus to the program. 

There are now chairmen of recreation or 
their equivalent in forty-five states. “We 
are planning to do more next year,” was the 
report of practically every one of them. 
Educating the public to the need and possi- 
bilities of community recreation must be 
necessarily a gradual process. ‘The states 
which showed the fewest results this year 
may, through their persistent educational 
work, reap substantial rewards in actual 
play facilities and leadership at some future 
time. 

Nothing in the field of child and com- 
munity welfare is more vital to health, 
safety and good citizenship than whole- 
some and plentiful recreation. And the 
need to work for better play is finding able 
champions among forward-looking parents 
and teachers. 


SUMMER RAMBLINGS 


BY HARRY ALLEN 
District Representative, P. R. A. A. 


THIS IS THE HOME SEASON FOR THE 
BIRDS 

HE time of roses and wild lilies in 

the pond. The lazy happy days 

when it is good to lie flat on your 
back in the tall, soft grass and watch the 
fleecy white clouds passing slowly overhead, 
or to ramble aimlessly on and on down 
some old trail, drinking in the delicious 
scent of wild roses and sweet clover and 
listening to the song of the birds and the 
drowsy hum of bees. Summer—oh, what 
memories and what promises it brings! 
Seed pods of the early spring flowers, birds, 
and blossoms of the later flowering kinds. 
Birds and their nests and their restless, 
hungry families of baby birds. 


TRAIN LOADS OF BUGS FOR THE BIRDS 


No eight-hour day for our bird army; 
their extra time is all accounted for. Up 
at dawn and asleep when darkness again 
folds the earth within its mantle, they have 
a continuous round of activities. Their 


sixteen or eighteen-hour day is all activity. 
A song in the morning just to begin the 
day right, an early morning bath, then 
breakfast for their family, home duties, 
such as nest building, cleaning up around 
the place, guarding the home from natural 
bird enemies, keeping the eggs warm in the 
nest and constantly warring on the insect 
life so they will not absolutely overwhelm 
us, as they would in a very short time if 
it were not for the birds. Yes, the birds 
are our best friends and they need our con- 
stant protection and help for sadly enough 
the number of our wonderful friends is 
constantly decreasing. A good friend of 
the birds, Professor George R. Mayfield, 
of Vanderbilt University, has stated that 
there is an estimated population of birds of 
about five billion in the entire United 
States and he further says that if we figure 
on the basis of the capacity of a robin’s 
craw, it is estimated that the insects con- 
sumed by birds in one day would fill three 
hundred freight cars. If we were to be 
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the insect life 
earth, 


suddenly left without birds, 
would soon be inches deep upon the 
ruining everything. 

Nature has made incessant eating 
sible for birds so that they can carry on 
this warfare, maintaining the balance in 
insect life. A naturalist once found in the 
stomach of a single Cedar Wax-wing one 
hundred canker worms. A Scarlet Tan- 
ager was observed to devour six hundred 
and thirty Gypsy moth caterpillars in eight- 
teen minutes and this is not the world’s 
record. QO yes, and a Maryland Yellow- 
throat ate plant lice at the rate of over five 
thousand an hour! Birds also devour weed 
seeds, field mice and a great deal of refuse. 
It is very evident that the birds are our 
best friends. Of course, all insects are not 
harmful; there are the pollen- carrying 
butterflies and the bee, for instance, but 
they are really exceptions and deserve a 
separate story of their usefulness. 


pe S- 


“TEACHER-TEACHER-TEACHER” 

Listen to that familiar word! Who is 
calling for his teacher now that school is 
out? No, that is only the song of the oven- 
bird as he continues to call “teacher, 
teacher, teacher!’ What do other birds 
say? All right, let us gather quietly under 
these maples. It is fortunate that we all 
dressed in clothing of a dull color; shades 
of brown are always best as they harmon- 
ize with the color of the ground and trunks 
of trees, and will frighten the birds less. 
Now we have the pocket bird books, the 
field glasses and best of all our field note 
books for a record of things seen and for 
pencil sketches as illustrations of the day’s 
trip. There is no doubt that birds have 
ability to communicate with one another. 
They can talk back and forth in a way to 
be understood by one another. When birds 
migrate they have an assembly call dif- 
ferent with each species which brings them 
together in large flocks. ‘Then there is the 
call of alarm. Listen! there is a Robin’s 
alarm call now, because that frisky squirrel 
is up in the poplar tree not far away. 
Hear the Blackbird scold down near the 
water hole. Just a moment—what is that 
sound? It is a mother Cardinal bird telling 
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her young, by means of certain notes, to 
be very, quiet as there are people 
around, 

Now sit down quietly in the shade while 
we ask more questions. How can we find a 
nest again after once locating and record- 
ing it? By trail maps; and these maps 
can be drawn in our field note books and 
we can later on have a contest in simple 
map making and a story of each trail. 
What materials do the different species 
use in building their nests? What nests 
are shallow on the ground or deep in the 


banks of earth or high up in the trees? 


What does the father bird do while the 
mother bird is on the nest. A pair of 
Cardinal birds made their nest in an ex- 
posed location between the down spout and 
siding at the home of the Secretary of the 
Illinois Audubon Society, Miss Catherine 
Mitchell, Riverside, Illinois. When _ it 
rained the mother was directly in the storm 
and must have been very uncomfortable. 
The male bird would in each case take up 
his position nearby and sing to her lustily 
all during the rain, evidently to cheer her 
up. How long does the mother bird stay 
on the nest? Three weeks more or less? 
Yes, the Robin mother hatches her eggs out 
in about two weeks; other birds from ten 
to twenty-eight days, depending upon the 
size of the eggs. Do the young birds grow 
rapidly? A friend of the birds in the East 
once watched a Cedar Waxwing each day 
for twelve days until it left the nest. The 
first day it doubled its weight, trebled it 
the second and almost quadrupled it the 
next, and on leaving the nest the twelfth 
day, it had increased its weight about thir- 
teen-fold. It certainly keeps the parents 
busy finding food for these young birds! 


very 


WHY ARE EGGS COLORED AND 
POINTED? 
Why are birds’ eggs pointed? Almost 


all of the eggs of wild birds are pointed. 
This is especially true of the eggs of water 
birds and the waders, and in fact, of most 
of the birds that lay their eggs on the 
beaches or ledges or cliffs in shallow nests, 
where there is danger of the wind or other 
elements scattering the eggs. Place the 
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eggs of any wild bird on a level area and 
they will not easily roll off, but will go 
around and around because of one pointed 
end. For the birds making little or no 
nests, the pointed eggs can be brought much 
closer together. So these are the advan- 
tages in pointed eggs. 

Why are the eggs colored? Well, that 
is a good question to think about, but here 
is a starter. The Whippoorwill’s eggs are 
laid very close to the ground and are hard 
to see because they are so near the color of 
dead leaves and twigs. Another is the 
Bobolink with brownish, gray eggs, almost 
to match the earth. Then what color are 
the eggs of birds nesting in high shrubs sur- 
rounded by green and in the top of the 
trees and why? 


THE MIRACLE OF THE COMPASS 
FLOWER 

No summer ramble is quite complete 
without at least a short journey to some 
water course or pond, just to renew our ac- 
quaintance with its teeming water folk and 
We 
may pause for a moment on our way to 
extend our pencil sketch map of our trail 
in the field notebooks. North, south, east 
and west, which direction are we going— 
north? Who can prove it out here in this 
open meadow without the aid of a com- 
pass or the sun? 


to see the wild lilies now in bloom. 


A compass plant—well, 
here is one, there are not many left, but 
this is the true type. Surely enough, its 
lower leaves have the peculiar habit of 
turning their edges directly north and 
south. Its blossoms are also attractive and 
resemble somewhat the Black-eyed Susan. 
We may chart the location of this plant on 
our trail maps and in the fall 
gather some of its seeds to trans- 
plant in our playground garden 
and home grounds. What a use- 
ful plant this has been on the 
prairies in the early days. It was 
the guide to thousands of pioneers 
and numbered among its friends 
and admirers the poet Longfel- 
low, who described it in his 
charming poem Evangeline: ' 
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“Look at the vigorous plant that lifts its 
head from the meadow, 

See how its leaves are turned to the North 
as true as magnet; 

This is the compass flower that the finger 
of God has planted, 

Here in the houseless wild, to direct the 
traveler’s journey 

Over the sea-like, pathless, limitless waste 
of the desert.” 


NATURE'S MOVING PICTURES 

What changes now greet us on the 
meadow and water’s edge! Now that the 
softer colored spring wild flowers are 
passed, we may find the brighter colored 
ones—usually the Black-eyed Susan, Wild 
Vetch, Wild Rose, Pepper Grass, Bouncing 
Bet, Spider Ward. ‘The painted cup still 
covers the meadows. The water lilies are 
bordering the pools and are a constant de- 
light. For sometime back now we have 
admired the blue flags’ heads raised high 
above the meadow grasses. The rhododen- 
dron and myriads of the northern shrubs 
and flowers now color the higher altitudes. 
Near the close of the day the leaves of the 
wood sorrel droop and fold about in the 
attitude of sleep. 

As we approach nearer the water’s edge 
the Killdeer cry is heard. ‘The sandpiper 
trots along the beach near the edge of the 
water, showing his people where to find 
food. | Splash—splash—splash—hundreds 
of frogs and young toads now without their 
tails clumsily hop about on the dry ground. 
A snapping turtle dives from his sunny 
place on a nearby rock. Hundreds of but- 
terflies may now be seen until September 
and October. At some other time at Coun- 
cil ring’s story hour we must have the story 
of the butterflies—the Wanderer, 
Spring Azure, the American Cop- 
per and others. 

Before our return home from 
the ramble we must have 
one good look at the water 
lilies nearby and sketch one 
in our field notebooks. 
Water lilies border still 
running brooks and float 
on the surface of quiet 
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ponds. In the eastern states the native 
water lily is. white; the pink one is 
known as the Cape Cod Pink. ‘Through- 
out the Middle West we find the white lily 
which grows quite freely. “The southern 
states have both white and yellow lilies and 
another yellow species which is native to 
Florida, but it has grown as far north as 
Philadelphia. Spatter Dock Yellow is also 
called a water lily and has been found on 
lakes in Minnesota and 
states. 


other northern 

Water lilies are real gems of beauty and 
can easily be grown. Every playground 
group may have its water lily pool. Some 
rich soil and a container of water will do 
to begin with; a half barrel or tub will be 
satisfactory. ‘This will afford endless joy 
to boys and girls and in the second year 
they may construct a more pretentious pool 
of concrete. In the larger pools, the water 
lily tubes are planted in boxes filled with 
good soil and placed upon the bottom of the 
pool. ‘The same water level is maintained 
daily throughout the season. ‘To keep the 
pool clean from mosquito larvae and to 
add interest to the pool, we may place with- 
in the pool a few goldfish. 
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LEADERS’ NOTES 
Each recreation system should have 


qualified nature guides either selected from 
its own paid staff or volunteers who have 
made special study of nature lore and are 
qualified to teach and to lead. The follow- 
ing are some of the essential lessons to be 
brought out. 

1. The economic value of birds. 

2. Interesting characteristics of birds by 
species. 

3. Necessity of right preparation for na- 
ture study with the use of field glasses, 
bird, plan and tree guides, and proper dress. 

4. Historical and literary association of 
flowers, plants and trees. 

5. Introduction of the trail map as ma- 
terial in the field notebook which each in- 
dividual should have. 

6. Value of observing the changes in 
nature from one season to the other. 

7. Interest that water lilies hold for all 
people and the introduction of the idea of 
simple lily pools for the playgrounds. 

8. The glory of all nature and influence 
for good from its careful study. Observe 
all things and concentrate on a few for 
special study. 





“No Summer Ramble is Quite Complete without at least a short 
Journey To Some Pond” 


THE CHILD’S WORLD 


Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful World, 
With the wonderful water ’round you curled, 
And the wonderful grass upon your breast, 
World, you are beautifully drest. 





WILLIAM BriGHTY RANDS. 
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Good Teeth—Building and Keeping Them 


BY ALICE FISHER LOOMIS 





RULES FOR GOOD TEETH 
Early and regular visits to the 
dentist. 
A quart of milk a day. 
Leafy vegetable and fruit every 








day. 











EETH were meant to last us a life- 

time, but because of our ignorance 

or carelessness they seldom do. We 
grown-ups are rather helpless about our 
own teeth since they were formed long be- 
fore even the most precocious of us could 
be held responsible for them. All we can 
do is to make the best of the teeth we have, 
keeping them clean and in repair, exercis- 
ing them and eating the right food. All 
these things help to keep the teeth in a 
healthy condition even though they can- 
not be improved structurally. 


WHEN SHOULD THE CARE OF THE 
TEETH BEGIN? 

The answer is, before birth. The health 
and right living of both father and mother 
are part of the child’s physical inheritance. 
After conception, he is entirely dependent 
on his mother for the materials out of 
which his body is built. In about the third 
month the child’s temporary teeth begin 
to form and before his birth all his tem- 
porary teeth and the germs of the perma- 
nent ones are all in his jaws. 


It is evident, therefore, that the mother 
both during pregnancy and while nursing 
her ‘baby must use a diet that will build 
strong bones and teeth. The American 
Dental Association in its pamphlet entitled, 
‘How to Build Sound Teeth,” says: “The 
body building materials for the developing 
infant can come from only two sources— 
from the mother’s food or from her own 
body tissues. If she does not eat the right 
kind and amount of food and assimilate it, 
then Nature takes care of the baby first and 
her own body suffers. For example, the 
baby must have lime, phosphorus and vi- 
tamins to grow and develop good teeth and 
bones, and if these substances are not sup- 
plied by the mother’s food, they are taken 
from her own teeth and bones. 


FOODS FOR STRONG TEETH 
For the Expectant Mother 
The mother’s diet during pregnancy and 
the nursing period should include: 
Milk—a pint to a quart daily. 
Plenty of vegetables, with leafy vegetable 
or a green salad every day. 
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Some fruit every day, either fresh or 
stewed. 

Butter. 

Whole wheat bread and whole grain 
cereals. 

Eggs, cheese, fish or meat 
amount of only one of these daily. 


a small 





For the Infant 


The breast fed baby has the best chance 
to grow good teeth both because of the 
quality of its food and because the act of 
nursing helps to develop the jaws and sur- 
rounding muscles. 

Beginning at three months of age the 
baby may have daily one teaspoon of orange 
or tomato juice strained and _ diluted, 
gradually increasing the amount. 

Dr. Hugh Chaplin, in the pamphlet 
“Signs of Health in Childhood” says: 
“Give pure cod liver oil daily during the 
first two years, except during the heat of 
summer. Ten drops may be given three 
times a day as early as the second month 
if it is well digested. The quantity should 
be gradually increased to one teaspoon 
twice a day.” This oil is not taken as a 
medicine but as a protective food. 


For the Older Child. 


The foods that develop strong, healthy 
bones and teeth in children are the same as 
those mentioned for the expectant mother. 
The ages at which they should be given, 
and the amounts, can be found in any 
reliable modern book on 
diet. The thorough chew- 
ing of food is advisable at 
all ages. 

It is important for good 
teeth to restrict the amount 
of sugar. Teach children 
to eat their cereal un- 
sweetened and rely for 
sweetness on such natural 
sources as figs, dates, raisins 
and honey. 


Sunlight for Good Teeth 


‘The great value of sun- 


light in the growing of : 
ae 
good teeth and bones is SfotNC i 
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now generally admitted; the expectant 
mother should “sun herself” for her child’s 
sake as well as her own, and babies should 
be given their “sun doses,” but under the 
direction of the physician. Direct sunlight 
can both forestall rickets and help in curing 
it. Sunlight is beneficial at all ages. 


CLEANLINESS 

Teeth should be kept clean from the 
time they first appear. Wash the baby’s 
teeth very gently each day with a boiled 
soft cloth. In the second year use a soft 
tooth brush, brushing gently from the gums 
to the free edge of the teeth. 

As soon as the child is able to take care 
of himself see that he forms a habit of 
brushing his teeth at the very least night 
and morning. Children of school age are 
apt to shun this part of the toilet and much 
trouble will be saved if they have the habit 
so instilled into them in early years that 
they are uncomfortable if their teeth go 
unbrushed. 

The eating of crisp foods such as apples, 
celery, raw cabbage or lettuce, is a natural 
way of cleaning the teeth, and if every 
meal were finished in this way, the brushing 
of teeth would be less important. This 
kind of food also gives the exercise to the 
teeth that helps to keep them in health. 

In addition to the eating of crisp foods 
and the daily brushing at home both chil- 
dren and adults should visit the dentist 

twice a year to have their 
teeth thoroughly cleaned 
Ss as well as examined. 


: . 
Z THE DENTIST’S PART 
Preventive Dentistry 

The dentist does some- 
thing more than clean, 
repair and extract teeth. 
More and more “preven- 
tive dentistry” is coming 
to the fore. This, together 
with our increasing knowl- 
edge of nutrition, should 
result not only in a 
healthier but in a hand- 
“ somer race. The Massa- 
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chusetts Dental Hygiene Council has 
recently passed resolutions which have been 
confirmed by 14 other state dental conven- 
tions, to the effect that “in the aim to 
attain prevention of systemic and dental 
disease— 

(a) No defect is too slight to receive 
definite attention. 

(b) The temporary teeth should receive 
as much care as the permanent ones in 
order to promote the proper development 
of the jaws and head, and to maintain 
function. 


(c) Particular care and attention should 
be given to developmental pits and fissures, 
whether occurring in primary or secondary 
teeth, or whether decay is or is not present.’ 

The council goes on to say that “the 
most effective dentistry that can be done 
for any individual is the service rendered 
between the second and fourteenth years of 
age,” and calls on dentists to do everything 
possible to promote the practice of Chil- 
dren’s Dentistry. 


Early and Regular Visits to the Dentist 
The old proverb “ 


. ” 
nine 


a stitch in time saves 
is nowhere truer than in connection 
with our teeth. A tiny spot of decay goes 
on quietly and industriously enlarging itself 
and we may know nothing about it until it 
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has gone deep enough to cause us pain. By 
an early visit to the dentist this tiny spot 
will be discovered and the small cavity 
filled before harm is done. 

It is necessary to keep the temporary 
teeth in repair as the loss of them often 
causes the dental arches to become narrow 
and so the permanent teeth come in crowded 
and irregular. 

At about five or six years of age the first 
permanent molar appears at the back of 
the temporary teeth. Coming so early, 
years before any other grinders, it is often 
mistaken for one of the first set and is 
allowed to decay to the extent that extrac- 
tion is necessary. “This is a serious mistake 
as it is the keystone of the permanent set ; 
moreover, it has to do most of the chewing 
while the baby teeth are loosening and 
coming out. 


Dangers of Decay 


A child with decayed teeth cannot chew 
his food properly and this interferes with 
digestion. 

Cavities furnish a breeding place for 
harmful bacteria. 

Infection from a diseased tooth may be 
carried through all parts of the body. 

A lost tooth allows the other teeth to get 
out of place. 





you! 


Blair, President of the N 





For Teachers 

AN you throw off the stress and strain of your work and have a thoroughly 

good time? If you can’t there is something wrong with you. Of course, 

there are many different ways of having a good time. 
by losing yourself in the reading of a book which has no earthly connection with 
school teaching. Fortunate you are if every once in a while some good book 
takes you by the hand gently or by the collar roughly and leads or drags you away 
off from the noise and pull of your daily task. How it refreshes and recreates 
Are you located in a district so commonplace and vacant that you are 
starving for companionship and social enjoyment? The reading of a few books 
will fill the year with richness and every day of it with a good time.—F. G. 
Jational Education Association. 


You may have it 


(N. E. A. Press Service) 
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Midsummer Hobby (tubs 


BY LEE MCCRAE 


IRECTED play through the vacation 

season is now the accepted thing in 

every city and town that has public 
playgrounds. 

But Pasadena, California, has gone a step 
farther. It has gathered teen-aged boys 
and girls into “Hobby Clubs,” using the 
facilities of two centrally located school 
buildings as meeting-places, and regular 
teachers as instructors and supervisors of 
the clubs. ‘The six-weeks’ experiment of 
last summer—from about July Ist to 
August 15th—has been surprisingly suc- 
cessful. 

Sixty lads enrolled at once when the idea 
was first suggested, so many more than the 
machinery of the central location could ac- 
commodate comfortably, that they had to 
be divided into two groups, one working 
from 9 to 12 o'clock on Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays—the other on the alter- 
nate mornings. 





These boys, ranging in age from ten to 
sixteen, were allowed to undertake to make 
whatever their fancies dictated. Models 
of many kinds had been prepared by the 
manual arts instructors, and the boats were 
so attractive that the majority of the boys 
promptly decided on them, or on bows and 
arrows. A few chose to turn out nut- 
bowls, small tables, stools, and similar use- 
ful articles, but the play-spirit swayed 
most of them. 

As the _ boat- 
models ranged 
all the way from 
simple canoes to 
elaborate sail- 
boats and 


none 
of them were 
mere ‘‘baby 
stuff,’’ their 


construction §re- 
quired much real 
labor and no 
little skill. Small 


motors were 








The Boys’ Own Work 


bought (at sixty-five cents each) and in- 
stalled in the shapely little power-boats so 
that they “would go like the dickens” when 
properly wound and placed upon the water 
—boats that would cost $7.50 at the stores, 
the boys proudly informed all visitors. 

A few samples of work were gathered 
for photographing as the six weeks drew 
to a close, but many of. the boys could not 
wait for this, so eager were they to take 
what they had made home for exhibition or 
on their summer outings to the beaches. 
Prize ribbons were awarded and were 
felt to be high honors in addition to the 
fun the boys had and the things they 
learned. 

The Girls’ Hobby Club was meeting si- 
multaneously at another central point. 
Under expert leadership the girls were 
taught to make the following articles—or 
as many as each girl could manage in the 
limited time: table decorations, embroidered 
burlap shopping bags, scarfs, purses, art 
embroidery, doll clothes, sofa pillows, lamp 
shades of paper, wood block scarfs, paper 
favors and flowers. Each girl could bring 
her own materials, or by paying a dollar, 
be supplied for the entire period of the 
class. 

Such aptitude and progress were shown 
by the group that the teacher became fairly 
enthusiastic over the work. The girls, too, 
had their work 
judged by out- 
side critics who 
considered work- 
manship, effort, 
practicability, 
originality and 
beauty. The 
lovely things to 
take home were 
reward enough, 
but the prize 
ribbons were 
indeed an added 
delight. 
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EDITORIAL 





Fourth of July 


OURTH OF JULY—In- 
dependence Day. Does it 
mean to us simply the in- 
dependence of the thirteen 
colonies from England, their 
forebear? Or does it mean 
that we continuously believe 


that all men are born free and 





equal and that we are willing 
to live that belief as well as 
declare it? If we do, we must 
divest our minds of all race, 
religious, color or caste prej- 
udice and be willing to demon- 


strate it to the world. 


\ 
\ 
\ 


& 


There is no more important subject for 
study in the Associations than Child Labor. 
Whether we favor State regulation or 
Federal Constitution control, we must look 
the facts in the face; it seems to us that 
the former group bears even a heavier re- 
sponsibility toward their own children than 
the latter, if possible. One needs only to 
read an issue of The Child to 
realize that few States offer anything like 
adequate protection to the mass of w orking 
children that will soon become the mass of 
their citizens. 


American 


& 


At a recent notable Child Health Insti- 
tute the audience was highly amused by a 
phrase used by one speaker, “Instant paren- 
tal obedience”—to which the child early 
trains its loving mother. It reminds us of 


that ancient and honorable story 


of the. 


irate father who, after his young bully of 
a son had been whipped by the school 
teacher, wrote to said teacher, “Don’t you 
never whip Johnny again. We never whip 
Johnny except in self-defense.” Why are 
we so afraid of our children? Is it because 
we suspect our own strength of character? 


& 


The Behaviorists and the Inherited Char- 
acteristics advocates are having a merry 
time swaying us ignorant but eager minded 
child students. With so many good points to 
be gained from both schools, why should we 
be frightened by either or bound by either ? 
Let us be open minded and study them both, 
drawing our own conclusions and working 
out a usable theory of our own from them. 


Those of us who believe that present day 
boys and girls of any generation are as good 
as if not better than the last will be delighted 
with these as yet unpublished verses by 
Ethel Colson Brazelton, whose permission 
we have to use them here. 


EXPERIENCE TO YOUTH 
I am so glad for you, dear reckless younglings, 
Dancing, gaily daring, on each danger brink; 


I am so glad for your bright mental freedom, 
Whether you think, or only think you think. 


I am your comrade, not your critic, children, 
I whose meek youth was corseted by laws; 
When I gaze spellbound at your happy antics 
There’s envy in my heart, dears, I’m never 
picking flaws. 


I could be wholly one with you, brave infants, 
Who make me feel a million eons old, 
For I, too, love the taste of quick adventure, 
To laugh away life’s pinchbeck—and blush 
to find it gold! 
M. L. L. 
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The Ualue of Pets in the Home 


BY JULIA W. WOLFE 


ERHAPS the sweetest recollections of 

childhood are those connected with 

a pet—some frisky, affectionate 
little animal or gay little bird loved and 
tended in the faraway golden days. Pets 
are an endless joy to children. ‘They lend 
themselves readily to every kind of make- 
believe, and are always available as play- 
things and consolers of woe. ‘Talking it 
over with a cat, a dog, or the bird, has a 
soothing power not at all times attainable 
through human agencies. 

“My pony is so sympathetic,” said a little 
girl, “and has such a sense of humor.” ‘The 
pure delight afforded by these cherished 
friends in feathers and fur is sufficient rea- 
son for their presence in every household. 
Parents sometimes complain that they are 
such a trouble, are in the way, and require 
so much care. Could they realize thoroughly 
their value as a source of happiness and a 
means of education, these objections would 
forever cease. Childhood without pets is 
bleak and barren and altogether incomplete. 
Like a vine in the desert, with tendrils 
blown in every direction 
because there is no object 
to twine around, the child 
without some dumb crea- 
ture to love and protect 
finds his bubbling im- 
pulses and loving long- 
ings crushed to earth. He 
needs to lavish his grow- 
ing and expansive affec- 
tion upon some suitable 
object, otherwise he loses 
more than can be counted 
and weighed. 

What the child loves 
he will most observe and 
study. Some knowledge 
comes concerning the 
habits and ways of the 
little creatures that share 
his life; and personal 





Feeding Time « 


affairs are insensibly arranged so that there 
will be time for everything—for play, for 
work. Birds must be ied 
regularly, rain or shine, no matter how 
tempting the invitations of playmates or the 
latest fairy tale. ‘The dog must be washed 
and kept in the house until thoroughly 
dried. If the kitten is dull and stupid, its 
little owner must see that its food is more 
carefully selected, that it does not have too 
much meat. Perhaps his small savings will 
have to be expended in catnip. The playful 
puppy must be trained with infinite patience 
not to trample on the flower-beds, not to 
scratch the furniture, nor tear holes in 
clothes. Animals must also be taught to 
avoid danger, even if pain be inflicted to 
insure their future self-preservation. Atten- 
tion to these details influences the mind and 
character, leading to firmness without 
harshness, to economy of time, to order, 
method and regularity. 

Children, like most savages, are many 
times cruel. Animals that are dependent 
have a civilizing influence upon the child, 
for the savagery of chil- 
dren is that of ignorance, 
not of malice. ‘The many 
wants of pets, their help- 
lessness, awaken a sense 
of moral responsibility. 
A living creature cannot 
be neglected without pain 
and suffering following. 
Very different is the con- 
dition of the book or toy 
that is forgotten and left 
out in the rain. It is 
spoiled, and the loss is 
the child’s own. In a 
measure he is responsible 
only to himself for the 
welfare of inanimate pos- 
sessions. But a sentient 
being who can repay love 
with love has a deeper 


stories, for 
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claim. Things that feel have rights. Even 
young children recognize this, and learn 
through affection for their four-footed 
friends to recognize this claim to health and 
happiness. 

A boy of seven, the writer knew, found 
for a time his chief amusement in shoot- 
ing stray animals with a shot-gun, declar- 
ing it sport. One day he knocked a cat off 
the fence, breaking its legs. As the crea- 
ture writhed upon the grass, he seemed to 
consider the result of his conduct both 
righteous and amusing. A friend who had 
witnessed the incident called him to her; 
and after a short conversation he saw the 
matter in a different light. Willingly he 
offered to pay for having the cat’s legs set. 
But the veterinary’s fee was more than he 
possessed. The sum needed to make up 
the amount was advanced to him, and he 
paid it back gradually out of his small 
allowance. With the greatest tenderness 
he cared for the cat until she was able to 
walk, and to this day she is a cherished pet. 
It needed but a few words to open the foun- 
tain of love and pity in his heart, and to 
make the little lad see that his wanton 
cruelty had not only brought suffering on 
a poor innocent, but entailed much un- 
expected labor and expense upon himself. 

Pets also have a hygienic value, many of 
them requiring fresh air and exercise at 
regular intervals. ‘This necessarily takes 
the child out of doors, in sunshine, on dark 
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days, and in all sorts of weather. It gives 
an object of interest to what would other- | 
wise be a dull performance. Many a list- 
less girl who would rebel at rubbers and 
raincoat, glides into them smilingly when it 
is a question of a walk with “Rover” or 
“Fido.” How willingly these burdens are 
borne for a dumb friend! Who gains most 
in the frolic and romping? Perhaps the 
one who gives the most. 

Childhood, like every. age, needs its 
duties. ‘These must be simple and genuine, 
not tasks imposed arbitrarily which another 
might do as well. The child’s duties should 
be definite and inexorable, not done at all if 
he forgets or neglects them. Through pro- 
tection, nurture, and ownership of living 
things inexorable duties are best presented. 
The child secures in this way some of the 
best lessons in self-denial and self-control, 
acquires a sense of personal responsibility 
and wise restraint, and is taught in the 
most natural way, and all unconsciously, to 
appreciate the rights of others, even the 
humblest, and to respect them always. 
More than this, by doing deeds that merit 
gratitude, children begin dimly to under- 
stand how much gratitude they owe to the 
loving hearts and hands forever busy in 
their behalf. There is a certain spiritual 
and intellectual growth that comes from 
protecting and fostering dependent crea- 
tures, from caring for lovely and lovable 
animals.—“Our Dumb Animals.” 


The Book Page 


BY WINNIFRED KING RUGG 


E oldsters who have learned only 
to plod pedestrian-wise can re- 
joice that our children are being 


taught to use their wings. There are few 
parents who do not view with amazement 
the trophies that their children bring home 
from school; drawings, handicraft-work, 
even poetry. Perhaps some of us have been 
tempted to think that our children are 
geniuses ; probably they are not. They are 
simply young folk who have had their out- 


look widened by having their creative spirit 
set free. 

Sometimes their creative spirit urges 
them to write poetry. There are educa- 


tors in this country and in England who 
are saying that it is a perfectly normal thing 
for a child to express himself in rhythmic 
language and that he will turn just as 
naturally to that form of creative work as 
to the more familiat drawing, singing or 
dancing, if he is given the opportunity. 
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Mabel Mountsier, who is one of those 
holding this theory, has made an anthology 
of verse written by children. ‘The verses 
chosen justify her theory because they are 
spontaneous, joyous, often musical. 

Miss Mountsier’s anthology, entitled 
Singing Youth (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, $2.50), contains 150 poems writ- 
ten by boys and girls from 4 to 18 years of 
age, in all parts of the United States and 
England. ‘The jacket design and end 
papers are also done by children, under the 
direction of Peppino Mangravite of the 
Potomac and Montessori Schools of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

This is the first anthology of its kind to 
appear. Naturally and rightly the range 
of emotion and observation is limited. But 
the imagery and the zestfulness with which 
the verses are written are refreshing. As 
a symptom of the creative spirit in youth it 
it an eye-opener. 

+ * 

The fashion for question-books has 
brought out one exclusively for juvenile 
use. The Question Book for Young Folks 
by Sylvia Weil and Rosetta C. Goldsmith 
(New York: Platt and Munk Co. 90 
cents). It is elaborately equipped with 
blanks for reckoning percents so that a 
child can figure out his final score and play 
it as a game with another contestant. The 
questions are such as children of school age 
ought to be able to answer—perhaps such 
as they alone can answer. 

* * * 

An historical tale for girls is Alison Blair 

by Gertrude Crownfield (New York: E. 
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P. Dutton Co. $2.) It is about a girl who 
came from England to America in 1755. 
Alison’s father died while he was on the 
way to America with her and she was sent 
to her mother’s kin in the Mohawk Valley. 
There she was treated with suspicion and 
cruelty by her relatives but befriended by 
General William Johnson, ‘The story is 
well told and based on authentic historical 
facts of the time of the French and Indian 
War, but it is marred, for an older reader 
at least, by a tendency to make the young 
heroine too gifted and the young villain too 
shrewd for persons of their tender years. 
* * * 

Baby has his daily dozen. Edward Theo- 
dore Wilkes, one of the Pediatricians at the 
New York Nursery and Child’s Hospital, 
has prepared a manual called Baby’s Daily 
Exercises (New York: D. Appleton Co. 
$1.) Dr. Wilkes, following the example of 
Neurode, Hambuger and Findlay across 
the water, has tested and proved the value 
of exercising babies from the time they are 
5 months old until they begin to exercise 
themselves at about 12 months. His own 
experience in private practice and children’s 
clinics has convinced him that, while not a 
cure-all or preventative of all diseases, 
exercise builds up the general muscular 
tone, stimulates the circulation, improves 
digestion and resistance to disease, and 
helps to correct constipation. 

The majority of mothers in playing with 
their babies give them some exercise but 
intelligent, systematic exercise directed to- 
ward developing all the muscles of the body 
is better. Illustrations supplement the text. 
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One of the decorations made by children in “Singing Youth.” 
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HIS is the season of the year to be 
out of doors. Children are like 
plants. They thrive in the fresh air 
and sunshine. The majority of us live too 
much within the four walls of the house. 
Now while the opportunity is ours let us 
live out of doors as much as possible. “Go 
forth under the open sky, and list, to 
Nature’s teachings.” Bryant. Put away 
the things that clutter the mind and soul. 
Cast aside for a while the all too many 
material things of life and take the child 
by the hand and “list to Nature’s teach- 
ings.” 





There is so much of beauty that we pass 
by. We are so busy with the hustle and 
bustle of life that we have no time to 
really live. Therefore let us resolve during 
this open season to “go forth” and see. 
Longfellow, the poet, says; 


“And nature, the old nurse took 
The child upon her knee, 

Saying, ‘Here is a story book 

The Father has written for thee.’ ”’ 


“ “Come, wander with me,’ ” 
“Into regions yet untrod; 
And read what is still unread 
In the manuscripts of God.’” 


she said, 


Young mother, keep the romance and 
beauty of youth. Go with your little child 
to read the “story book” of God. See the 
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Natures Beauties for 


Young Mothers 
and (hildren 
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BY EVELYN D. COPE 
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beauty of the clear blue sky. Stop for a 
few moments from your daily tasks and 
behold the marvel of the sunset. Go out 
in the early morning and watch the coming 
of the new day. As you sit under the trees 
or on the porch of your little home take 
time to observe the fleecy clouds as they 
drift off into the far-a-way. Point out 
these things to your little child. Tell him 
about the lovely sunshine that gilds the 
whole world and helps all things to grow. 
Show him the big round moon or the pretty 
new crescent, and the stars, “the forget-me- 
nots of the angels.” Read the beautiful 
poem of Longfellow, “The Childhood of 
Hiawatha,” and tell the child about the 
owl and owlet, Wah-wah-tay-see, the fire- 
fly, and the rainbow of flowers. What a 
wonderful example the good old Nokomis 
has given us to follow when she taught the 
beauties of heaven and earth to the little 
child, Hiawatha! 

Every child should have some contact 
with growing plant or animal life. The 
child in the country is blessed because it 
is part of his environment. But the child 
in the city is sometimes not so fortunate. 
He should however have a little garden 
patch or a bed of flowers. A porch box of 
flowers or a single plant will answer if 
there is a premium on space. Apartment 


houses are hard on little children but since 
we must adapt ourselves to our individual 
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circumstances. let us add to [™ on him and let him sail toy 
the environment as best we Outdoor Life. ducks, frogs and boats in a 
can. Children so_ situated Beauty. washtub. They are inexpensive 
should be taken to the neigh- Romance. and a constant source of de- 
borhood square, city park or } “ light to little children. 
country to get a sense of the iin Thus, and in many other 
breadth and greatness of the Country. ways may the young mother 
out-of-doors. Here is where Seashore. and child discover the heaven 

- s . Travel, ; . . 

the automobile is a blessing to Play. that lies about them. Life will 
mankind for it takes many a Enlarged Vision. be bigger, finer and better. 
city cramped family out into All things will take on a new 











the open spaces. 

If you are fortunate enough to go to the 
seashore a wealth of beauty, song and story 
unfolds itself to you. Watch the ripple 
of the waters, listen to the music of the 
waves. Play in the soft sand with your 
child and show him the pretty pebbles and 
lovely shells that murmur the song of the 
sea. Read Robt. L. Stevenson’s “Where 
Go the Boats.’ Build your hopes and 
dream your dreams. 

Possibly you plan to travel. Opportuni- 
ties for travel either by train or auto present 
themselves on every side. Tune your ear to 
the song of nature, the rustle of leaves, the 
chirp of insects, the call of the birds, the 
sighing of the wind. Let your eye drink in 
the lovely panorama that moves before you. 
The mountains, hills, valleys, orchards and 
fields of ripening grain tell the story from 
the “manuscripts of God.” 


“My banks they are furnished with bees, 

Whose murmur invites one to sleep; 

My grottoes are shaded with trees, 

And my hills are white over with sheep.” 
SHENSTONE. 


During the child’s play time much that he 
has seen and heard can be utilized to good 
advantage. The sand table can be converted 
into hills, mountains, valleys and lakes. 
With his blocks he may build ships, piers, 
trains, cars, railroad stations, summer 
houses. The bright colored crayons make 
the lovely flowers, butterflies and birds. If 
the child is old enough to use a blunt 
scissors an endless array of subjects offer 
themselves for cutting. Besides those men- 
tioned add ; flower pots, watering cans, trees, 
birds’ nests, horses, cows, chickens, 
and fences. 

On a warm afternoon put a bathing suit 


barns 


meaning and they will grow 
in body, mind and soul. 


“A voice of greeting from the wind was sent; 
The mists enfolded me with soft white arms; 
The birds did sing to lap me in content, 
The rivers wove their charms,— 

And every little daisy in the grass 
Did look up in my face, and smile to see me 
pasa!” R. H. Stopparp. 


The following poetry is suggested for 
summer reading: 
Riley, James Whitcomb, 
“When the Heart Beats Young’ 
Poems; 
“At Aunty’s House.” 
“A Sudden Shower.” 
“The Pixey People.” 
“The Land of Used to Be.” 


Stevenson, Robert Louis, 
“Child’s Garden of Verse.” 
Poems; 

“At the Sea Side.” 
‘‘Where Go the Boats?” 
“The Cow.” 

“The Wind.” 

“The Sun’s Travels.” 
“The Moon.” 

“Looking Glass River.” 
“From a Railway Carriage.” 
“The Hay Loft.” 
“Farewell to the Farm.” 
“The Little Land.” 
“Nest Eggs.” 

- “The Flowers.” 
“Summer Sun.” 


“To Any Reader.” 


Longfellow, Henry W.., 
“The Song of Hiawatha.” 
Poem. 

“Hiawatha’s Childhood.” 
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The Round Table 


CONDUCTED BY MARTHA SPRAGUE 


MASON 





Palmyra, Lebanon County, 


were successfully met at Lawn. 





A perennial interest is felt by Parent-Teacher workers in the unlimited opportunities 
which the National Congress movement offers to rural communities. 
which lurk just around the corner for the small association in an outlying district are 
awaiting just such a leader as was found in the village of Lawn, Pennsylvania. 
Secretary of the Lawn-Colebrook Parent-Teacher Association, Mrs. 
wrote an interesting account of the beginnings of this rural 
association for the Bulletin of the Pennsylvania State Branch. The article, which we 
quote in part, will be valuable to others who are facing difficulties similar to those which 


The possibilities 


The 
J. R. Heilman, of 


M. S. M. 








The Founding of a Rural Parent-Teacher 


Association 


BY MRS. J. R. HEILMAN 


S we are at a very tender age in Parent- 
Teacher work, it would be better 
for us to observe than be heard, but 

our doting Parent Association, being in- 
ordinately proud of her only rural child, 
urges that we outline our progress for you. 
For some time a few in the community 
have felt the need of organizing a P.-T. A.., 
but there was no concerted urge as ours is 
essentially a farming district, with the 
families of the community widely separated, 
each too busy to be easily interested and 
withholding their support in particular 
from organizations of any sort not in ac- 
cordance with the tenets of their faith, for 
we are in the very heart of the Mennonite 
and Dunker district. Then, too, our school 
facilities are limited to five ungraded one- 
room rural schools, each with a patronage 
far too small to warrant a P.-T. A. You 
see we had problems aplenty before us. 
However we called a meeting at the 
school house in the little village of Lawn 
and after an explanation of the aims of the 
P.-T. A. and benefits to be derived there- 
from, we decided to forge ahead and 
organize. We forthwith elected our officers 
and affiliated with the State Association. 
Twenty-eight persons responded to the call 
for members. This number grew to sixty- 
six during the year, and in our membership 





drive next month we are hoping to add 
materially to that number. 

The next problem was to get the patrons 
of the five schools to feel they were each 
and every one an integral part of the whole. 
This is being happily solved by having our 
committees consist of five people, one patron 
from each school being requested to serve 
on every committee. ‘The idea of participa- 
tion is further stressed by requiring each 
school in rotation to furnish a study demon- 
stration and part of the program for a meet- 
ing. From the very beginning the com- 
mittees co-ordinated remarkably well. 
Under the leadership of our president, Mrs. 
Gruber, to whom so much credit is due for 
having given of herself so unstintingly in 
time and effort and boundless tact, the meet- 
ings have been a source of real help and 
pleasure to the community. Many families 
having had hardly a speaking acquaintance, 
and few or no interests in common, meet 
every month and are quickly being bound 
together by their united interest in the wel- 
fare of their children. The programs have 
been planned to foster the parents’ pride in 
the children by presenting them costumed 
in historical plays and minuets. There was 
also a health play and health drill that were 
very unique. 

To pursue some constructive educational 
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work among the parents, at each meeting 
an open discussion of a given subject is 
fostered by the answering of questions 
relative to that subject, following a course of 
study outlined in CHILD WELFARE Maca- 
ZINE. In the near future we plan to insti- 
tute visiting days in the schools and hope to 
install a circulating library. Our directors 
will not consider an applicant for teacher 
who is not in accord with P.-T. A. work. 

In our midst we are fortunate in having 
a very efficient publicity agent, who by the 
way, is a most inspiring song leader, en- 
thusing us to such a degree that we felt 
the need of a piano and immediately planned 
giving a supper to raise the required funds. 
That supper was a revelation of wonders 
to be worked when community spirit is 
harnessed. ‘The entire community turned 
out, aiding and encouraging us with their 
good will. We had a royal time and cleared 
$281. 

Before the school term closed we ob- 
served Founder’s Day with a talk and a 
birthday celebration by the social commit- 
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tees, during which a huge cake with twenty- 
nine candles was borne into the room by 
two girls in P.-T. A. colors. During the 
candle lighting ceremony a wish and prayer 
fitting to the occasion were offered, after 
which the cake was cut and with ice cream 
served to 140 people. 

We decided to meet once a month during 
vacation, eliminating the business sessions, 
and in August held a community gathering 
which proved another happy factor in weld- 
ing the interests of our people. 

If, as proven by our year’s work, a move- 
ment or cause can overcome the difficulties 
of occupation, distance, limited school facil- 
ities and differences of religious faith, it 
seems proof positive that this movement is 
sufficient to fulfill any requirement in any 
district. 

We tender our very sincere gratitude to 
the big-hearted and far-seeing women who 
organized our State and National Parent- 
‘Teacher Association, extending it to such 
communities as ours.—Pennsylvania Bulle- 
tin. 





of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 





The dates for the Toronto Meeting are August 7 to 11. A full program outline 
appears on page 500 of the June issue of CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE. It 
tells about the Parent-Teacher Section meetings to be held as part of third general 
meeting of the World Federation of Education. The meeting place is the University 
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The Beginning of the Summer Round-Up In Jacksonville, Ark. 
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National Office Notes 


BY FLORENCE V. WATKINS 
National Executive Secretary 


Three new national pay publications—‘Pub- 
licity Primer,’ price one dollar; “Motion 
Picture” booklet, price 15 cents, and “Source 
Material for Rural-Teacher Units,” price 25 
cents, for single copies—20 cents each in lots of 
25 or more. The “Publicity Primer” will give 
specific instructions as to the best ways of 
securing and developing publicity, shows 
samples of worthwhile publicity material and 
does it all in such a simple and attractive way 
that we shall all want to become publicity chair- 
men as soon as we read it. Please send one 
dollar when ordering the “Primer” from the 
Publicity Bureau, Furnace Brook Farm, Peek- 
skill, New York. 

The “Motion Picture” booklet contains lists 
of the best films up to March 1, 1927, gives 
addresses of leading distributors with sugges- 
tions to Motion Picture chairmen for the con- 
duct of their work. Remember the price is 15 
cents. 

The “Source Material,’ prepared by experts, 
for the use of the parent-teacher workers who 
are trying to solve Rural problems, contains 
much material for a study of the seven-fold 
plan for educational activities. The price is 20 
cents. The last two publications should be 
ordered from the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The Children’s Bureau has just issued a re- 
vision of a leaflet on malnutrition called “What 
Is Malnutrition.” In this 19 page publication 
“effort is made to assist persons responsible for 
the welfare of children—parents, teachers, 
social workers, and others—in recognizing and 
combating malnutrition.” Parents should read 
especially the chapters on causes of malnutrition, 
effects of malnutrition, and treatment of mal- 
nutrition. Those interested in the Summer 
Round-Up will be especially interested in pp. 
14 to 16, section entitled, “Nutrition Work for 
Pre-School Children.” 


* * * * 


Do all local and state workers who prepare 
copy for leaflets and programs realize how im- 
portant it is that somewhere on the leaflet the 
name of the town appears? The other day a 
most attractive program for “A Study Class for 
Mothers” reached the office. At the top of the 
first page one read: Central Parent-Teacher 
Council and then followed the names of the 
President, Chairman, annd Secretary. The sub- 
jects for study were excellent but no letter 
could be sent to say so because no address could 
be found on either page of the program. 

* * a 7” 

Good news from New Mexico! The state 
Legislature at its recent session increased the 
appropriation from the state department: of 
Public -Welfare, which includes the Bureau of 


Public Health and the Bureau of Child Welfare 
from $41,500 annually to $55,000 annually. The 
increased appropriation will enable the Bureau 
of Child Welfare to employ one or two trained 
social workers in addition to its present staff. 
We wonder if the Summer Round-Up next year 
will profit any from this increase in the staff of 
the Child Welfare Bureau. 


* * * * 


Have you read of the step forward which 
Pennsylvania has recently taken? On March 
24, 1927, the governor signed the bill which 
becomes effective on October 1, 1927, establish- 
ing a minimum marriageable age in that state 
at 16 years. Heretofore the legal age for mar- 
riage in Pennsylvania, under common law, has 
been 12 years for girls and 14 for boys. 


* * * * 


In the March issue of “The Medical Woman’s 
Journal” (Cincinnati), appear reports from the 
state of New York, Washington and Georgia 
in an installment of the Journal’s monthly sym- 
posium on the maternity and infancy act. These 
reports will be of especial interest to those who 
have had such a keen interest in this law and 
its administration. 

Kansas and Maine for the first time have 
this year accepted the maternity and infancy 
act. All but three States are now co-operating 
with the U. §. Children’s Bureau under the 
terms of this act for promoting the welfare 
and hygiene of maternity and infancy. Isn't 
this splendid! Remember the act has only 2 
years more to aid mothers and babies! 

The Annual Report of the Board of Health of 
Hawaii for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, 
includes the first annual report of the division of 
maternal and infant hygiene which administers 
for Hawaii the Sheppard-Towner Act, accepted 
by the territorial legislature in 1925. The staff 
of the division comprises a director, four full- 
time staff nurses, and fourteen part-time nurses 
assigned by the board of health to serve one or 
two days a week. 


* * * + 


An extension department for parent educa- 
tion has been organized by the University of 
Minnesota for the purpose of bringing to 
parents information which may aid them in the 
training of their children. Its policy is to oper- 
ate through existing agencies and organizations 
in a program of parent education. Two exten- 
sion courses, “Child Development and Train- 
ing’ and “Educational Methods for Young 
Children,” are given for university credit in 
St. Paul and Duluth through the general ex- 
tension division of the university, and are also 
offered by correspondence. A third correspon- 
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dence course, “Child Care and Training,” con- 
sisting of sixteen lessons on physical growth, 
care, diet, and management, with reference to 
the development of personality and the estab- 
lishment of correct habits of behavior, is also 
given. The latter course is issued without uni- 
versity credit and is free to all residents of 
Minnesota. The department is also organizing 
study groups under the co-operative extension 
service of the Agricultural College and also 
through the Parent-Teacher Association, the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the American 
Association of University Women, and other 


organizations. What a splendid idea! How 
many other state universities have similar 
courses? 

* * * * 


In the “Manufacturer’s Record” February 24, 
1927, issue, appeared an article by Mark and 
Prentiss entitled, “The Economic Consequences 
of Crime.” Reprints of this article have now 
been made and may be secured by addressing 
the Manufacturer’s Record, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. If you want to give some complacent 
person a jolt, show him this article. Then try 
to show him what a paltry sum is being spent 
annually for the education which could prevent 
this terrible economic loss. After all, who 
makes the criminal? Do criminals “just grow” 
or are they developed by conditions which all 
of us should work with might and main to 


change? Here is a chance for a bit of good, 
careful and straight thinking. 

Everytime a bulletin comes from the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America 
we wish we were children again. Just think of 
a “Jack Knife Baseball Contest.” Doesn’t it 
sound thrilling? The rules of the game and the 
“points” are given in Bulletin No. 1605. 

Bulletin No. 1606 makes one long to rush to 
the country to hear “The Invisible Choir” 
which cannot be heard in the city, and to 
observe the “spring moving” among the birds 
and the flowers! Just read about all this in 
this Bulletin. You really should have it each 
month. 

* * * * 

The National Child Labor Committee has 
just issued a 40 page booklet by Raymond G. 
Fuller entitled “Fourteen Is Too Early: Some 
Psychological Aspects of School-Learning and 
Child Labor.” Why not get some opponents of 
child labor laws and of the child labor amend- 
ment to read this booklet. He might see light! 
Address: National Child Labor Committee, 215 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


. * * * 


If you hear anyone attacking the Children’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor try 
to get him to read the report of the Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau for the last fiscal year 
and see if he will not change his mind. 
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Meeting of the International Kindergarten 
Union in New Haven 


T THE thirty-fourth meeting of the International Kindergarten Union, which was 
held in New Haven, April 25 to 28, 1,080 delegates assembled from all over 
the country. Kindergarten Clubs in 144 cities from 38 states were represented. 

On Delegates Day the state groups in colorful costumes presented the achievements 
and also the needs of the kindergarten movement in various parts of the country. It 
was especially interesting to have a delegate from Russia tell of the kindergartens, the 
playgrounds and open air schools which are being established in that country for 
young children. 

The President, Miss Alice Temple, Associate Professor of Kindergarten-Primary 
Education, University of Chicago, had prepared a program which dealt with the 
development of the child from the nursery school through the early grades of the 
elementary school. Indeed the development of the child from birth was emphasized 
in the visits to Dr. Gesell’s Psycho-Clinic at Yale University. One morning was 
devoted to observing the practical experiments in Kindergarten-Primary Unification 
in the New Haven Public Schools, under the supervision of Dr. Bessie Lee Gambrill, 
of Yale University. One gained a vivid impression of young children acquiring 
knowledge through eager participation in interesting activities. Whether it was a 
number drill in a second grade in competition with the alert teacher, or play with live 
turtles in the nursery school, “learning” was always more in evidence than “teaching.” 











